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RELATIONS 


If there is any college in which courses on international rela- 
tions should feel particularly “at home,” it is the Catholic col- 
lege. The Catholic Church, following the mandate of her 
Founder as recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel,’ has sent her mis- 
sionaries veritably to “all nations,” and she is today the out- 
standing universal international organization in the world. The 
true international character of the Church is reflected in the 
fourteen different nationalities to be found among the members 
of her College of Cardinals, and her place in the international 
community is evidenced, among other facts, by the fact that the 
Holy See maintains regular diplomatic relations, by means of 
apostolic nuncios or internuncios, with thirty-seven states, besides 
unofficial relations, by means of apostolic delegates, with a num- 
ber of other countries. The world-wide organization of the 
Church, therefore, makes of the Catholic “a world citizen” and 
predisposes him to have a sane and intelligent view of the prob- 
lems of other peoples. 

But, in addition to that sympathy and understanding of other 
peoples which makes for mutual good will and peace and which 
he already possesses by reason of his membership in the Church, 
the Catholic student should also be inspired to become interested 
in international affairs by two other impelling factors. The 
first is that the Church has always maintained it as a funda- 
mental principle that justice and charity should govern the rela- 
tions between nations. Augustine in the fifth century defined 
just wars and emphasized the desirability of substituting arbi- 
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tration for even just wars. Isidore of Seville, Gratian, Thomas 
Aquinas, and countless others helped to develop these same ideas 
and to insure their incorporation in the tradition and practice 
of the Church and of the peoples subject to her jurisdiction. 
Vitoria staunchly stood out for the principles of justice in the 
treatment of the Indians of the New World at a time when it 
was decidedly unpopular to do so, and Suarez, less than a cen- 
tury later, upheld the grounding of international law upon the 
just principles of the natural law. 

This principle of justice in international conduct was evidently 
in the mind of Pope Benedict XV when he wrote to the warring 
nations of Europe that “moral right must be substituted for the 
material force of arms.”* And it is this principle which is fast 
becoming more and more recognized by a war-torn world as “the 
only guaranty of a happy and abounding life within or beyond 
the confines of our State,” as Dr. James Brown Scott phrased it 
no later than April of this year in his presidential address before 
the American Society of International Law, an address to which, 
by the way, he gave the unequivocal title, “A Single Standard 
of Morality for the Individual and the State.” 

The other factor impelling the Catholic’s interest in interna- 
tional affairs is the actual exemplification of this principle of 
justice to all nations which the Church has attempted adown 
the pages of history. Ever since her Founder, at the very begin- 
ning of His public ministry, blessed peacemakers with the 
promise that “they shall be called the children of God,” * there 
have not been lacking in the Church in all places and at all 
times those who have endeavored to avoid strife and to main- 
tain justice and charity among the nations. Was it not Leo the 
Great who, in the fifth century, persuaded Attila, “the scourge 
of God,” to withdraw from the very gates of Rome and after- 
wards saved the city from being burned by Genseric? Was it 
not Churchmen who, in Aquitaine just a thousand years before 
the present Disarmament Conference, inaugurated “the peace of 
God” and “the truce of God,” in their efforts to curb private 
warfare and to impress upon the people the value of law and of 
peaceful methods of settling disputes? Was it not even such a 
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Pope as Alexander VI, who in 1493 laid down the celebrated 
“line of demarcation,” a decision which, no matter how fantastic 
it might seem in the light of subsequent geographical knowledge, 
nevertheless achieved its purpose of avoiding unnecessary friction 
between Spain and Portugal? 

Nor must we go back so far for evidences of the Church’s 
lively interest in justice between the nations. In 1885 Pope 
Leo XIII acted as mediator in the controversy between Catholic 
Spain and Protestant Germany over the sovereignty of the 
Caroline Islands and solved the question by a Solomonic deci- 
sion to the entire satisfaction of both parties. Again in 1903 
Pope Pius X, represented by Monsignor Bavona, presided over 
two arbitral tribunals established to settle conflicting claims be- 
tween the Brazilians, Peruvians, and Bolivians in the caoutchouc 
territory of the Acre, in Brazil, and the decisions of this double 
arbitration were likewise acceptable to the parties in conflict. 
To come still nearer to the present, the efforts of Pope Benedict 
XV in August, 1917, to induce the belligerent nations to end the 
World War upon the basis of equity and justice are too well 
known to require more than this mere mention. 

If, then, the Catholic college student should be interested in 
the study of international relations by reason of his Catholic 
heritage, by reason of his American citizenship he should be 
doubly interested. Whether American isolation in world affairs i! 
was fact or fancy prior to the World War, there can be no gain- 
saying now that, whether one likes it or not, the United States 
has a vital interest in every major problem of international af- 
fairs. The Catholic student, therefore, if he is to take a natural 
normal part in the life of the nation even as “a hewer of wood” 
or “a drawer of water,” should know enough about world affairs 
to take that part intelligently. 

The ordinary college curriculum generally requires in the first 
two or three years various courses which contribute directly or 
indirectly to the acquisition of a proper understanding of the 
factors of international life. First of all, I would place a good 
survey of modern and American and general European history. 
Though history may never precisely repeat itself, a good bit of 
human progress is made by the process of trial and error and we 
may learn from the mistakes of the past as well as from its suc- 
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cesses. Then, too, the weeds of present international discord 
have their seeds in the past. An elementary acquaintance with 
French or German or Spanish is highly desirable, not only as a 
means of acquiring first-hand information, but also as a graphic 
means of learning the difficulties that may arise in international 
dealings because of the difference of language as well as of learn- 
ing the character of the different peoples as reflected in their 
language. 

From the above and kindred courses, the student may possibly 
acquire at least an elementary knowledge of political and eco- 
nomic geography—the extent of colonial possessions and the dis- 
tribution of raw materials over the earth’s surface. If there is a 
course in American Government or in Political Science, such, for 
instance, as is covered by Martin and George’s American Gov- 
ernment and Citizenship or Gettell’s Introduction to Political 
Science, the student will have secured a knowledge of our own 
government and the government of other modern states which 
will prove invaluable for an appreciation of the governmental 
problems involved in international relations. 

Courses in international relations, properly so called, would 
necessarily be adapted more or less to fit the curriculum’s other 
courses as indicated above. Moon’s Syllabus on International 
Relations outlines three one-year courses to be covered in 85, 50° 
and 25 classroom hours respectively. If more than one course 
is given, he suggests that other more intensive courses may be 
given in single phases of international relations; for instance, 
imperialism and world politics, the history of international re- 
lations, the foreign policies of the great powers, economic prob- 
lems of international relations, international organization, and 
the like. 

At the Catholic University of America, after the first two 
years,* which have included courses in American and European 
history, elementary economics and two years of a modern foreign 
language, we begin in the third year an introductory course in 
political science, a survey of the whole activity of the state in- 
cluding its relations with other states and the law governing 
the relations between states. In this year, the student is also 
required to take a course in Greek and Roman history. In his 
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fourth year, the student is required to take courses in American 
government, English political and constitutional history and 
ethics and may elect one of the following courses: International 
relations prior to 1914, international relations subsequent to 
1914, political history of Latin America, or foreign trade. 

In lieu of these last-named optional courses there might well 
be another required course in international organization or in- 
ternational government, as it is variously called. There are 
several admirable textbooks for such a course; for instance, 
Potter’s Introduction to the Study of International Organization, 
which has already undergone several revisions, Hodges’ Back- 
grounds of International Relations, and two new textbooks, 
Mower’s International Government and Eagleton’s International 
Government. If there is to be only one course in international 
relations in a college, it should be such a course which, combin- 
ing the fundamental but not too technical principles of interna- 
tional law and the institutions, organization and problems of 
international society today, would furnish the preliminary train- 
ing necessary for the technical or graduate courses in interna- 
tional law and international relations, such as the principles of 
international law, international organization for world peace, 
international institutions, the conduct of foreign relations, the 
history of international law, inter-American relations, American 
foreign policy in the Caribbean area and the economic factors in 
international relations, which are the graduate courses now 
offered at the Catholic University of America. 

At present, so far as I have been able to ascertain, there are 
44 Catholic colleges in the United States offering courses in in- 
ternational relations and related subjects. There are doubtless 
others, and I would appreciate learning of any omissions. It is 
refreshing and interesting to note that many of the courses 
listed, especially in the southern and western colleges, as might 
be expected, stress Latin American relations. Some of them are 
given as history courses. Some of the colleges supplement their 
classroom work by international relations clubs or Spanish clubs. 
The following table will show the location of these colleges and 
the nature of the courses offered: 
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College 


Courses 


St. Mary's College 
Univ. of San Francisco 
Col. of the Holy Names 


Loretto Heights Coll 


Trinity College 

St. Viator Col 

De Paul PUniversty 
Loyola University 


St. Francis Xavier Col- 
Women 


Bt. Mary's College 


U. of Notre Dame 


Masy’e of the Woods 
St. 


St. Joseph's College 
Marygrove College 
Univ. of Detroit 


Latin American 
Spanish Club tated 
International Relations 


tory 
International Relations 
Political Science 
International Relations 
International Law 
Political History of Latin 
erica 


Foreign Trade 

Political & Diplomatic Hist. of 
Latin America 

Economic Survey of Latin 
America 

International Law 

—- Relations of the U. 8. 

other courses 

International Relations 

International Relations Club 

International Relations 

International Law 

International Relations 

Latin American Colonies 


the 0 Re- 


Spanish 
Spanish American Literature 
Imperialism and World Politics 
Latin American History 
Latin American Markets 
National Governments and In- 
ternational Relations 
His of Latin America 
Spanish American Literature 
International Relations and 
World Politics 
Pistery of Latin America 
Life and Customs of the Spanish 
History of His _ America 
International 
His' 


Latin American History 
International Relations and the 


and of South 
International Relations 
Spanish Civilisati 


Americas 


in the 
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State City 
San Francisco 
Cosmopolitan Club 
Oakland History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Mexico 
Colorado Loretto ce 
Dist. of Col. | Washington Catholic U. of America 
Georgetown University 
Chicago 
| 
| Indiana Notre Dame 
Modern Democracies 
International Trade 
; World Markets, Foreign Sales 
: Problems and Latin Ameri- 
Terre Haute 
tow, 
| 
Louisiana New Orleans 
4 Maryland Emmitsburg 
| Michigan Detroit 
| Minnesota Collegeville St. John’s Universi 
St. Paul College of St. Catherine 
Winona College of St. Teresa cleat 
tion: 
Missouri Webster Groves | Webster College Latin Americn from the Amer- 
ican 
Nebraska Omaha Creighton University International Relations 
The U. 8S. and her American 
Neighbors 
Conferencias Informales 
New Jersey | Convent Station | Col of St. Elisabeth 
reat War 
New York Brooklyn St. Joseph's College f 
wee Women a a American Foreign Relations 
Machattanville | Col. of the Sacred Heart 
New Rochelle Col. of New Rochelle 
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State City College 


Mt. St. Vincent 
Niagara Universi 
John Carroll Gaitarsity 


Univ. of Dayton 


Seton Hill College 


Mt. St. J College 
Bt 


History of the Americas 
International Relations 

Spanish and L. A. Civilization 
Spanish American Literature 


A few colleges, like Rosary College, permit the spending of the 
junior year abroad in a school of its selection. Others, like the 
College of St. Teresa, have available, for foreign students, pre- 
ferably Catholics, conversant with the English language, full 
scholarships including tuition and all regular living expenses. 
In addition, there are quite a large number of general scholar- 
ships and fellowships open to foreign students desiring to study 
in the United States and to American students desiring to study 
in foreign countries. As the Chinese proverb runs, “one see is 
worth seventy-five tells,” but this is not the time or the place to 
dilate upon these opportunities for acquiring accurate first-hand 
knowledge of international relations by study abroad. A list 
of these opportunities, with the requirements and other necessary 
information, was published by the Institute of International 
Education in July, 1929, and is reprinted in Harley’s Interna- 
tional Understanding, a descriptive study of the general prin- 
ciples of international understanding and the principal institu- 
tions, organizations and efforts leading thereto. 

The Catholic college offering courses in international relations 
should not omit establishing international relations clubs in co- 
operation with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


Courses 
New York New York Fordham University International Relations 
Latin America 
Hist. of the Western Hemis- 
phere 
of Mexico 
bh and Portuguese Ex- 
Asserionn History (Interrela- 
of and Latin Amer- 
ica, 
Niagara Falls International Relations 
Ohio Cleveland Latin American oeery 
Government and Politics of 
Foreign Nations 
mperialism 
Club 
Pa. Greensburg Po Latin American Colonization 
American 
Scranton Marywood College Latin 
International Relations Club 
Texas Austin St. Edward’s Univ. Latin American History 
San Antonio Incarnate Word Col. Latin America 
Our Lady of the Lake Col. 
Wisconsin Milwaukee Marquette University 
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It serves not only to stimulate the interest of students, but also 
has the very practical benefits of securing from the Endowment 
its assistance in the way of books, the Fortnightly Summary of 
International Events and other material and occasionally even 
speakers. 

Nearly all that has been said thus far concerning the content 
of courses in international relations and other means of stimu- 
lating student interest might have been said equally for any 
college, Catholic or otherwise. The Catholic college should go 
this far, but it should go farther. The Catholic college, it seems 
to me, has a special mission of publicizing the traditional prin- 
ciples of international good conduct or ethics, those principles 
of justice and charity which constitute the only firm foundation 
for international security. For it is only in accordance with 
these principles that real progress can be made in simultaneous 
reduction of armaments, in the development of arbitral and 
judicial processes for settling international disputes and in 
fostering all other agencies tending toward the peaceful enjoy- 
ment by each nation of what is its due. 

There are a number of books available for the Catholic college 
to give this Catholic “slant” to its international relations 
courses. Stratmann’s The Church and War, Plater’s Primer of 
Peace and Sturzo’s The International Community are in this 
number. But by far the greatest contribution in the way of aids 
to Catholic colleges for their international relations courses has 
been made by the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
Washington, D. C. Founded as an aftermath of the Chicago 
Eucharistic Congress in June, 1926, it had an organization meet- 
ing in Cleveland later the same year. In April of the next four 
years it held its annual meeting in Washington, in 1931 in New 
York and in 1932 in Cleveland, besides organizing regional 
meetings in Chicago (November 11, 1930), St. Louis (February 
22, 1932), and Los Angeles (April 7, 1932). 

The Association has the following objects and purposes: 

To study, disseminate and apply the principles of natural law 
and Christian charity to international problems of the day; 

To consider the moral and legal aspects of any action which 


may be proposed or advocated in the international sphere; 
To examine and consider issues which bear upon international 


good will; 
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= encourage the formation of conferences, lectures and study 
circles; 

To further, in cooperation with similar Catholic organizations 
in other countries, in accord with the teachings of the Church, 
the object and purposes of world peace and happiness; 

The ultimate purpose is to promote, in conformity with the 
mind of the Church, “the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ.” 

The Association operates chiefly through the preparation of 
Committee reports. The membership of the Association, which 
embraces the outstanding Catholic authorities, lay and religious, 
on international subjects, is divided into the following Com- 
mittees whose object is indicated by their very name: Ethics, 
Law and Organization, Economic Relations, Agriculture, Histor- 
ical, Education, Racial Attitudes, United States Dependencies, 
Latin America, Europe and Asia. The reports of these groups, 
after lengthy public and private discussion, are carefully revised 
and published. The report on International Ethics by the Ethics 
Committee with Dr. John A. Ryan, chairman, is the very corner 
stone of any Catholic teaching in international relations in this 
country. Among the other reports issued by the Association 
which have excited favorable comment from leading non-Catholic 
experts in the respective fields are: Latin America and the United 
States, by the Latin American Committee with Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Gowan, chairman; Causes of War, by the Committee on Sources 
of International Enmity with Professor Parker T. Moon, chair- 
man; Security, Old and New, by Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 8.J., 
chairman of the Europe Committee; Porto Rico and the United 
States, by the Committee on United States Dependencies 
with Professor Elizabeth M. Lynskey, chairman; Europe and the 
United States, by the Europe Committee with Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, S.J., chairman; The Ethics of War, by Rev. Cyprian 
Emanuel, O.F.M., and the Committee on Ethics. A number of 
other reports have been published or are in various stages of 
progress. The expenses of publishing eight of these reports have 
been assumed, one each, by the College of St. Elizabeth, New 
Rochelle College, Mt. St. Vincent College, Trinity College, Seton 
Hill College, Marywood College and two other colleges whose 
names I am not at liberty to mention at this time. 

Besides issuing reports on questions of international impor- 
tance, the Association, through its Secretary, Miss Elizabeth B. 
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Sweeney, aids colleges and study clubs by preparing and dis- 
tributing bibliographies and study club outlines on special sub- 
jects, furnishing other material and “contacting” Catholic peace 
groups abroad, such as the Pax Romana, and other peace socie- 
ties in this country. The Catholic college, therefore, which makes 
even any pretense at doing work in international relations, can- 
not afford to neglect associating itself in some way with this 
indispensable association. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace has its head- 
quarters in the same building with the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the National Council of Catholic Men, the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women and the N. C. W. C. News 
Service and greatly profits by its close association with these 
organizations. For instance, in March, 1931, they cooperated 
in organizing a “Catholic Peace Week.” The Social Action De- 
partment of the N. C. W. C. assisted a large number of Newman 
Clubs, the C. A. I. P. assisted 195 colleges and seminaries; the 
N. C. C. M. sent out material to its 2,500 affiliated organizations; 
and the N. C. C. W. did likewise for its 1,735 organizations.° 
The N. C. W. C. has recently taken an important step in cement- 
ing relations with our neighbors to the south by establishing a 
Latin American Bureau to help Catholics of Latin America and 
the United States to know one another and become better ac- 
quainted with one another’s accomplishments and experience, 
particularly in Catholic Action. 

In the short space allotted me, I have endeavored merely to 
present my own personal views on why the Catholic college stu- 
dent should study international relations, what the content of 
that course should be, and what aids in general are available to 
satisfy the college and the student in this respect. Others, of 
course, may differ with me. Necessarily I have had to speak in 
general terms. Western and southern colleges may therefore find 
fault with my views because I have not placed greater stress on 
courses in Latin American affairs. Western colleges may also find 
fault because I have hardly mentioned courses in Far Eastern 
relations. This is not due to any desire to minimize the impor- 
tance of these special courses, but rather to the exigencies of 
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space. If I have singled out individual colleges, persons or text- 
books for specific mention, it has been only by way of example 
and by no means should be construed as implying disparagement 
of others that might equally or also have been mentioned, had 
space permitted. All that I have said, therefore, has been spoken 
for the sole purpose of encouraging the colleges at present offer- 


. ing courses in international relations and of stimulating others 


to follow their good example. 

Our Holy Father Pope Pius XI pointed out the necessity of 
Catholic Action in international affairs in his allocution of De- 
cember 24, 1930. It is difficult, he said— 


for peace to last between peoples and states if in the place of 
true and genuine love of country there rules and abounds a hard 
and selfish nationalism, which is the same thing as saying hatred 
and envy in place of mutual desire for the good, distrust and 
suspicion in place of the confidence of brothers, competition and 
struggle in place of willing cooperation, ambition for hegemony 
and mastery in place of respect and care for the rights of all, 
even those of the weak and the small. 


Here then he finds— 


a vast and glorious field for all the Catholic laity, whom We un- 
ceasingly call upon and ask to share in the hierarchical aposto- 
late. To Catholics of all the world, and particularly those who 
study, labor and pray in Catholic Action, We turn today with 
this warm invitation and plea. May they all unite in the peace 
of Christ and for the peace of Christ in a full concord of 
thoughts and emotions, of desires and prayers, of deeds and 
words—the spoken word, the written word, the printed word— 
and then an atmosphere of genuine peace, warming and beneficent, 
will envelop the world. But We wish you the “Peace of Christ,” 
not a sentimental, confused, unwise pacifism, because that only is 
true peace that comes from God and that bears the essential 
and indispensable marks and priceless fruits of true peace. 


There can be no mistaking the meaning of his words. In his 
Apostolic Letter of October 2, 1931, however, he returns to the 
subject and expresses himself even more strongly. Deploring the 
fact that his words and those of his predecessor have not been 
heeded, he continues with this remarkable statement: 


We exhort you, Venerable Brethren, to employ every means 
at your disposal through preaching and through the press to en- 
lighten men’s minds and to incline their hearts to the require- 
ments of right reason and, even more, of the law of Christ. 


WRIGHT. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Are extra-curricular activities of any assistance in the moral 
and religious formation of our Catholic high school students? 
If so, how and to what extent have our Catholic institutions taken 
advantage of them? 

It is not so long since school authorities looked upon extra- 
curricular activities as a nuisance to be tolerated, if need be, 
but never to be encouraged. Recent years, however, have wit- 
nessed a decided change of opinion, a change so marked that 
what was before to be endured, with patience, if could be, now 
threatens to surpass in importance the older and previously more 
recognized forms of instruction. The difficulties that now 
threaten rise not from repression but from over-emphasis. The 
old adage “In medio stat virtus” was never more applicable than 
now, for it is only through a happy correlation of the new and 
the old that former classroom methods can gain a new lease 
of life and the more recent developments be saved from dis- 
aster. “Expression helps to clear up impression.” The ordinary 
class routine provides plenty of impression but alas, all too fre- 
quently, little opportunity for expression. The Catholic youth 
can pass the course examination in religion, but unhappily fails 
too often miserably on the test of life. After giving the best 
that is in us to the work, as teachers, we are forced more than 
once to admit that the results are not commensurate with the 
effort. Recitations and explanations evidently have not accom- 
plished all that was hoped for from them. Will extra-curricular 
activities help to any greater degree of efficiency? 

Let the students answer for themselves. In an investigation 
conducted by Sister Antonina’ a few years ago into the content 
and method of the religious instruction in our Catholic high 
schools, 77 per cent of the girls and 61 per cent of the boys indi- 
cated that they had found such activities beneficial, while only 
12 per cent of the girls and 18 per cent of the boys replied in 
the negative. Of the remainder, about 12 per cent of each failed 


? Quinn, Sister Mary Antonina, Religious Instruction in the Catholic High 
School, p. 81. 
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to answer the question and the others remarked that they had 
not participated in any. 

More convincing, however, than mere figures were their com- 
ments freely volunteered. A few of them are quoted. “Both the 
Mission Crusade and the sodality make me take a greater in- 
terest in my faith.” “The sodality fosters a devotion to Mary, 
and the Crusade gives me a sense of duty to my neighbor in 
foreign lands and at home.” “The sodality is like an auxiliary 
verb—it helps you in your faith.” Many additional remarks 
of a similar nature force one to question whether it is not from 
the extra-curricular activities rather than the intra-class activi- 
ties that the students derive a large part of their spiritual for- 
mation. If such be the case, it would appear that the real solu- 
tion of our problem of teaching religion would lie in a happy 
combination of the two. Practice, however, tends all too often 
to divorce them. 

In a study of “Extra-Curricular Activities in 107 Catholic High 
Schools,” Father Anthony Chouinard ? reported that while more 
institutions provided athletic activities than those of a religious 
character, nevertheless the latter were found in 95.3 per cent of 
all the schools studied. Four types predominated, viz., Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin, Mission Crusade, Sacred Heart League, 
and the Holy Name Society. Only a few schools reported any 
other forms. This condition corresponded very closely with the 
situation described by Sister Antonina when she stated, “It is 
striking to note that, though the range of activities is somewhat 
wide, the only outstanding ones are the Holy Name Society, 
Sodality, and Mission Activities for boys, and the Sodality and 
Mission Activities for girls.” The Sodality and the Mission Cru- 
sade were mentioned as helpful by 85 per cent and 71 per cent 
respectively of the girls. In the case of the boys, the Holy Name 
Society ranked first, with the Mission Crusade in second place. 

Having followed both studies from their inception, the writer 
was anxious to test their results in a larger number of schools 
with a greater student enrollment. As the result of a question- 
naire, 284 replies were received. The data only served to con- 
firm the conclusions already reached in the two preceding sur- 
veys. Since the combined number of schools totals 451, the re- 


‘ * An unpublished Master’s dissertation. Catholic University of America, 
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sults would seem to afford a fairly accurate cross-section of our 
Catholic secondary system. 

None of the studies are in complete agreement as to the pri- 
ority of the different activities. In the latest investigation, organ- 
ized mission work was found in 63.73 per cent of the schools, 
the Sodality was represented in 170 schools or 59.85 per cent, 
and the Holy Name Society was met with in 56 institutions or 
19.72 per cent. Altar Boy Clubs had been instituted in 72 schools 
or 25.35 per cent and Parish Clubs in 9 institutions or 3.17 per 
cent only. Mission and Sodality work, therefore, found a far 
greater acceptance than any other organizations. 

Curious to see whether the type of school had any bearing on 
the existence of religious activities, the data were tabulated in 
such form as to provide an answer. The results are presented 
in Table 1. 


Taste No. 1.—Religious Activities Grouped According to Typs of School 


Altar 
| Per || Per || Boy | Per || Holy 
Club | So- Name 


18 

1 
37 
56 


Girls schools surpassed boys schools in both Mission and So- 
dality Activities. Co-educational institutions were in third place 
in Mission activities, in second for Sodality work and in first 
for all other forms. Altar Boy societies were found in almost 
half of the co-educational institutions and in somewhat less than 
one-third of the schools for boys alone. It is interesting to note 
that the Holy Name Society was reported by one girls’ school 
though it is more than likely that this was due to an error in 
checking the questionnaire. The organization itself was found 
in almost 39 per cent of the co-educational and 21.42 per cent 
of the boys’ schools. 

Private schools are frequently referred to as making more 
ample provision for outside activities. In the desire of getting 
beyond mere conjecture, the results were tabulated to discover 
the actual situation. Table 2 is the answer. 


| 

Per 

Cent 

Boys......+.. 84 49 |58.33|| 45 [53.57 1.19 32.14 21.42 

Girls.........| 105 80 |76.19|| 71 \67.62 1.90 "95 

Coeducational.| 95 52 |54.72|| 54 |56.84 6.31 47.37 38:95 
Total......| 284 | 181 170 |59.86 3.17 25.35 19.72 
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TaBLzE No. 2.—Religious Activities Grouped According to Type of School 


Par- 
4 Per Per || H 


2 13 
7 
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Central high schools were evidently the least active of the 
three types in promoting the different forms of religious activi- 
ties, occupying third place in every case except one when they 
mounted to second position. Parochial schools, on the other 
hand, displayed greater interest than the others, holding first 
rank in everything but mission activities where they yielded the 
distinction to the private institutions. Of all the activities, mis- 
sionary work seemed to exert the greatest appeal, reaching its 
high mark in the private schools with 69.34 per cent of the insti- 
tutions devoting time to the work and attaining a foothold in 
57.14 per cent of the parochial schools. The Sodality was found 
in slightly more than 70 per cent of the last mentioned institu- 
tions, but fell to 36.73 per cent in the diocesan institutions. The 
highest marks attained by the Altar Boy Societies and the Holy 
Name Society were 45.92 per cent and 34.69 per cent respec- 
tively. In each case, the parochial schools excelled the others. 

Does the size of the school influence the introduction of the 
different activities? Again we let the results speak for them- 
selves. 


Taste No. 3.—Religious Activities Grouped According to Size of the School 
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Private.......| 137 95 |69.34|| 83 |60.58 9.49 
Parochial.....| 98 56 |57.14|| 69 |70.41 34.69 
Central High.. 49 30 |61.22|| 18 118.37 
Total...... | 284 | 181 {63.73 170 19.72 
So- 
Mis- Per Per Hi Per 
sion || 4 Cent Cent Holy Cent 
1- 99.......] 49 50 | 52.08 |} 1 | 1.04 |] 24 | 25.00|] 19 | 19.79 
100-199.......| 61 64 | 69.56 || 6 | 6.52 || 26 | 28.26 || 19 | 20.65 . 
200-299.......| 28 23 | 60.53 || 2 | 5.26 || 11 | 28.95 9 | 23.68 
300-399.......| 14 133 pe. aes 4 | 18.18 4 | 18.18 
400-499.......| 5 2 | 28.57 || .. 
500 & Over....| 24 18 | 62.07 || ..| .. 5 | 17.24 5 |.17.24 
Total.......| 181 170 | 59.86 || 9 | 3.17 || 72 | 25.35|| 56 | 19.72 
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All activities considered, schools with enrollments from 100 to 
300 may be considered as offering greater opportunities for re- 
ligious training through extra-curricular activities. With the 
single exception of mission activities which were represented in 
more than 82 per cent of the largest schools, the medium sized 
school seemed to make a better showing. The decided supremacy 
of the crusade and sodality activities was nowhere more apparent 
than in the above table. Only in the case of the smallest sized 
group did mission activities fail to enroll more than 63 per cent 
of the schools. Sodality work on the other hand recorded three 
groups with ratings below 60 per cent. Parish clubs were not 
encountered in schools whose enrollment exceeded 300 students. 
Altar Boy and Holy Name Societies fell short of one-third of 
the schools in every group. 

To complete the picture, a word should be added about the 
extent of student participation in the different activities. Though 
the figures were requested, the data obtained were not sufficient 
to afford any index to the actual situation. Father Chouinard 
was no more successful in his quest for similar information though 
he obtained enough to warrant the general conclusion that prac- 
tically 52 per cent of the boys and 42 per cent of the girls were 
listed as participating in some form of religious extra-curricular 
activity. 

In concluding this report, it may not be amiss to add a few 
observations. The first might be a word of praise for our schools 
in confining the number of activities to a small group. The 
second would be a bit of commendation for their emphasis upon 
those activities whose nature and purpose are so closely allied 
with our fundamental beliefs. The third comment might take 
the form of a question. Why is it that our large institutions and 
our central high schools do not manifest a greater sympathy 
with the different activities? And finally, if these activities are 
as beneficial as students indicate, should we not strive for greater 
student participation than has been reported? 


JoHNn R. Rooney. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS? 


Thomas Jefferson was a liberal philosopher whose thoughts 
were untrammeled by the customs of his age or the Anglican 
creed in which he was reared. He was a philosopher of courage 
and of a practical cast of mind. Hence, he was a reformer and 
a dissenter who wrote his philosophy of life into living documents 
as the Declaration of Independence, the Virginia Toleration Act, 
an ordinance for the government of the Western territory, the 
Virginia Resolutions, and the Constitution of the University of 
Virginia. To his smug, conservative contemporaries, Jefferson’s 
theories were not acceptable. To English rulers, he was a rebel; 
to the Congregation-Presbyterian ascendancy, he was an atheist 
despite his belief in God; to the Federalist politicians, he was a 
dangerous democrat and radical innovator; and to the aristo- 
crats in general, he was a leveler. Indeed, he had alarming 
views: the right of an oppressed people to revolt; the right of a 
man to worship (or not to worship) God in his own way; the 
separation of Church and State; the right of all men to vote and 
to hold office; and the popular education of citizens if repre- 
sentative government would survive. These were the chief con- 
cerns of his life, rather than pride in his career as diplomat, 
legislator, Secretary of State, and President of the United States. 

For an eighteenth century Virginian, Jefferson was marvel- 
ously educated. Born at Shadewell, almost at the foot of Monti- 
cello (1743), to Peter Jefferson, an unschooled but well read 
frontiersman, who surveyed land and commanded the militia of 
Albemarle County, and to his wife, Isham Randolph, who came 
of a planter family of means and respectability, Jefferson was 
reared in a democratic atmosphere, in communion with nature, 
and in association with rugged men and natural Indians. His 
father’s hospitality attracted visitors, including Ontassere, the 
renowned Cherokee orator. He learned to know the Redmen for 


1Roy J. Honeywell of Boston University has an excellent study, me 
Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson (Harvard University Press, 193 
Sadie Bell has a monumental dissertation, The Church, the State, aa 
Education in Virginia (University of Pe Ivania, 1930) ; Charles F. 
Arrowhead has a ee study, — and Education in a Republic (Me- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, 1930); and Philip A. Bruce’s History of the 

University of Virginia (1920), assigns the first of its five volumes to Jef- 

— theories of education and his labors for the foundation of the 
niversity. 
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whom he formed a lasting attachment and to understand their 
complaint against an engulfing civilization. At five years of 
age, he was enrolled in an English school; and at nine, he was 
sent to a Latin school kept by a Scottish divine, William Doug- 
las, “a superficial Latinist, less instructed in Greek.” With home 
reading, some knowledge of the classics, and a smattering of 
French, the youth was ready for the Rev. James Maury’s acad- 
emy in 1757, the year in which his father died. Maury was an 
Anglican minister of parts, a linguist, and a good Whig. Three 
years later, Jefferson was a student at the College of William 
and Mary. 

Young Jefferson learned a great deal at this narrow, pro- 
vincial, sectarian school, bound by loyalty to the crown, the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, the favor of slave-holding planters, and a 
fear of progress. He recognized that William and Mary was not 
a college, but a boarding school for boys, and from its very 
defects he profited when years later hfe was planning a genuine 
university. Yet during these years, he studied consistently, read 
widely, played the violin, danced the minuet, developed social 
gifts and the ability to form friendships, traded and rode horses, 
and dissipated mildly. Through intimate association with Pro- 
fessor William Small, a Scot, who taught mathematics and phi- 
losophy; John Page, later governor of Virginia; Governor Fau- 
quier, Patrick Henry and Peyton Randolph, he gained an edu- 
cation while winning a baccalaureate degree (1762). Nor did 
Jefferson forget this indebtedness; for late in life he wrote that 
Small, Randolph, and George Wythe, a learned lawyer with 
whom he read law for five years (1762-67), had always served 
as the models by which he measured his aims and conduct. This 
was the loyalty of another great Virginian, Robert E. Lee, for an 
old teacher, when after the Civil War he wrote to his first 
teacher, Mr. Leary: “I beg to express the gratitude I have felt 
all my life for the affectionate fidelity which characterized your 
teaching and conduct toward me.” 

To read law more understandingly, Jefferson studied Anglo- 
Saxon and also mastered English history, especially of the forma- 
tive medieval period. At this age, he was convinced in a belief 
of what he later set forth as an axiom: “Our laws, language, 
religion, politics, and manners are so deeply laid in English 
foundations, that we shall never cease to consider their history 
as part of ours, and to study ours in that as its origin.” And he 
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learned law under Wythe, the mentor of John Marshall and of 
Henry Clay, the signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
a member of the constitutional convention. 

Settling down as a farmer who was interested in agriculture as 
a science, as a successful lawyer, as a liberal representative in 
the House of Burgesses, as the husband of Widow Bathurst Skel- 
ton, and as the reader of a growing library of history, govern- 
ment, English literature, and the classics, Jefferson lived a com- 
plete life somewhat different from his hard-riding, fox-hunting, 
and heavy-drinking neighbors. It was in 1770 that his library 
burned, but instead of being discouraged he commenced to gather 
books in philosophy, the classics, agriculture, and history. Some 
of his historical volumes were selected in later years by George 
Tichnor, the historian. His collection grew until by 1815, when 
his library was sold for $23,950 to form a nucleus of the Library 
of Congress, it numbered 6,487 volumes. 

A patriot from the highest motives, he was a member of the 
Continental Congress and drafted, with suggestions from the 
other members of the committee, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This document indicated his philosophic background, his 
understanding of the English Constitution, and his familiarity 
with the Encyclopedists. From Francis 8S. Sullivan’s An His- 
torical Treatise of the Feudal Laws and the Constitution of the 
Laws of England, he drew heavily for his knowledge of the 
English background. On signing this revolutionary Declaration, 
he left Congress for the Virginia legislature and a career of re- 
form. 

Largely due to Jefferson’s initiation and support of the bills, 
laws were passed to abolish entail and primogeniture and to guar- 
antee religious freedom which ended the control of a clerical 
aristocracy (1786). As a result of the recommendations of Jef- 
ferson, Wythe and Pendleton, there was a partial reform of the 
penal code. Yet in none of these measures was Jefferson more 
interested than in his project for a more general diffusion of 
knowledge. Primary education was wretched and all but lack- 
ing for the people. Before the Revolution, teachers were li- 
censed by the Bishop of London, or by the governor, or by the 
county courts, and hence they were Anglicans at least of a sort. 
Schools were on a fee basis, and inspection was by county 
justices. There were a few private grammar schools of doubt- 
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ful standing, and wealthy families had private tutors, often in- 
dentured servants or sometimes broken-down ministers. Wil- 
liam and Mary College, an Anglican citadel, was backward, at 
best only offering a training for the Episcopalian ministry. 
There was no coordination and less cooperation. All this, Jef- 
ferson would reform, but he found the system solidly entrenched. 

However, he kept up the fight. As governor, he submitted a 
similar educational reform measure urging that there be estab- 
lished a free elementary school in each local district of about 6 
miles square, and that the best boy in each of these districts be 
sent to one of the twenty projected grammar schools of the 
state for a period of one or two years, and that of these se- 
lected boys a few be maintained for the full four years in 
grammar school. From the grammar schools about twenty boys 
were to be chosen of whom half should be given a full col- 
legiate training in William and Mary College. Expense and 
the apathy of the ascendency for popular education defeated 
the plan. Jefferson did bring about certain changes in Wil- 
liam and Mary, eliminating two chairs of divinity and the 
grammar school for which there was substituted chairs of law, 
medicine, anatomy, chemistry, and modern languages. The 
lecture system was also instituted. A thorough revision was 
quite impossible, for dissenters were so hostile to this Episco- 
palian college, that they regarded its reorganization as a tacit 
recognition of its position. 

An enthusiast for popular education in a republic as a prime 
necessity if republican principles be maintained, Jefferson wrote 
to Washington (1786): “It is an axiom in my mind that our 
liberty can never be safe but in the hands of the people them- 
selves, and that, too, of the people with a certain degree of in- 
struction. This is the business of the state to effect, and on a 
general plan.” But again his bill was set aside by the House of 
Burgesses for financial reasons. Ten years later, there was a 
slight reform when a law provided for elementary schools but 
left their foundation to the county courts. Only in Norfolk 
were schools established, for as Jefferson foresaw it was not in 
the interest of the heavier taxpaying group represented on the 
county benches to establish schools whose cost would fall on 
their class in society. 

Yet a beginning was made, and Jefferson kept up the crusade, 
writing, in 1801, to the governor: “I have indeed two great 
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measures at heart without which no republic can maintain it- 
self in strength. (1) That of general education to enable every 
man to judge for himself what will secure or endanger his free- 
dom. (2) To divide every county into hundreds of such size 
that all the children of each will be within reach of a central 
school in it.” Free schools for the poor were benefited by a law 
of 1802, which assigned deserted farms and confiscated glebe 
lands to the overseers of the poor for educational support. 
Again in 1810, largely through Jefferson’s suggestions to Gov- 
ernor Tyler, there was established the Literary Fund from 
estates, forfeitures, and the like as an aid to primary and sec- 
ondary education. Long after Jefferson died, his farsighted 
plans for popular education were carried into effect, and the work 
of his lifetime bore fruit. 

During his presidency, Jefferson aided the foundation of ele- 
mentary schools in Washington by a contribution of $200 and 
by serving as chairman of the governing board. These schools 
charged $5 per quarter, but were free to the poor by virtue of a 
tax on slaves, dogs, liquor, and public exhibitions. In 1814, 
Jefferson pondered over the advisability of disfranchising the 
illiterate after studying a provision in the new Spanish consti- 
tution which required an ability to read and write as a test for 
the suffrage. He was reaching a point where he believed that 
the people must be forced to learn or suffer for their intellec- 
tual apathy. And he was interesting himself more in secondary 
and higher education, realizing the magnitude of the economic 
forces behind the opposition to costly elementary education for 
the whole people. 

He was not without interest in female education, although 
women were not provided for in his scheme of academies and 
colleges. While in France, his daughters attended a convent 
for a time. For his daughter, Margaret, when she was twelve 
years of age, he urged an interesting schedule: “8:00 a. m.-10.00, 
music; 10.00 a. m.-1.00 p. m., dancing one day, and drawing the 
next; 1.00 p. m.-2.00, drawing on the day of the dancing lesson, 
and letter writing on the next day; 3.00 p. m.-4, French les- 
son; 4.00 p. m.-5.00, exercise in music; 5.00 p. m. to bedtime, 
writing and reading English.” Care of spelling, neatness, and 
obedience to conscience were other injunctions. In later years, 
he warned against too much reading of novels and of poetry 
outside of Pope, Dryden, Shakespeare, Moliére, Racine, and 
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Corneille. As an old man, he was concerned with the educa- 
tion of his grandchildren whose games he supervised. When 
away from them he answered their letters with words of wisdom 
and sent clippings from journals. 

When Albermarle County planned a grammar school, Jeffer- 
son was asked to seek a teacher and reported (1783): “I en- 
quired in Philadelphia for some literary character of the Irish 
nation in that city. There was none such; and in the course of 
my enquiries I was informed that learning is but little cultivated 
there and that few persons have ever been known to come from 
that nation as tutors, I concluded, on the whole, then, if the 
scheme should be carried on and fixed on so firm a basis that we 
might on its faith, venture, to bring a man from his own coun- 
try, it would be better for me to interest some person in Scot- 
land to engage a good one. From that country, we are surest 
of having sober, attentive men.” In 1814, he became a trustee 
of Albermarle Academy of which his nephew, Peter Carr, was 
president. For academies or secondary schools he urged mod- 
ern languages especially the French tongue: “French is the 
language of general intercourse among nations, and as a de- 
pository of human science is unsurpased by any other language, 
living or dead.” 

In writing to John Adams, who also urged a comprehensive 
range of studies in academies, Jefferson wrote critically of the 
American and presumably of Virginian grammar schools: 
“Where one or two men, possessing Latin and sometimes Greek, 
a knowledge of the globes, and the first six books of Euclid, 
imagine and communicate this as the sum of science. They 
commit their pupils to the theater of the world with just enough 
taste of learning to be alienated from industrious pursuits and 
not enough to do service in the ranks of science.” 

Residence in Europe, a study of the Encyclopedists, of Pesta- 
lozzi, of Condorcet, and of Beccaria, and correspondence or as- 
sociation with Lafayette, Grimm, von Humbolt, Dupont de 
Nemours, Franklin, Rush, Rittenhouse, Joseph Priestley, Thomas 
Cooper, and Pictet are all evident in Jefferson’s keen interest 
in a university and in the reform of American higher educa- 
tion. And he drew upon all of these men and their experiences 
when he was creating his own university. 

Quite early, Jefferson realized that William and Mary, with 
its narrow sectarian traditions, could never be developed into 
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a free university. With its limitations in mind, he was inter- 
ested slightly in the plan of Chevalier Quesney de Beaurepaire, 
an officer in the American Revolution, for a French academy at 
Richmond with branches at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. While some 60,000 francs were collected in Paris, noth- 
ing came of this fantastic venture which wast lost in the 
French Revolution. As early as 1794, Jefferson was associated 
with a scheme to bring the faculty of the University of Geneva 
to Virginia and counselled with Washington and leaders in the 
House of Burgesses whom he found apathetic. He himself was 
especially interested in this faculty because of its conflict with 
the aristocratic forces in Geneva and because he regarded the 
Universities of Geneva and Edinburgh as “the two eyes of 
Europe,” though he admitted that Rome was the proper center 
for a study of the fine arts, archeology, and Latin. At any 
rate, nothing came of this plan largely because no security could 
be given to such an imported faculty. 

Not easily discouraged, he dreamed of bringing a faculty 
from the University of Edinburgh, which of all universities was 
then held in the highest repute in America. He also concerned 
himself with Washington’s visions of a national university. In 
1800, he urged his visitor at Monticello, Dupont de Nemours, to 
draw plans for American education including a national in- 
stitution at Washington. In 1806, he was in correspondence 
with Joel Barlow and Joseph Priestley on the same subject, and 
he himself urged an amendment to the Constitution which would 
permit the financing of such a university. Congress, however, 
was not interested because of its insistence on economy and 
upon state rights in education. 

In the meantime, he gave his personal patronage to learned 
societies as a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (1790- ), as president of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society (1797-1814) offering a prize for the best plan of 
liberal education adapted to the genius of our people and insti- 
tutions, and as a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 
His learning and interest in education brought honorary de- 
grees from William and Mary College, Yale College, Harvard 
College, and the College of New Jersey or Princeton. These he 
accepted, although later in life he displayed contempt for honor- 
ary degrees as empty forms of social and political adulation. 

In 1807, Jefferson’s secretary, Isaac Coles, urged Joseph 
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Cabell to promote the university project in the legislature. Two 
years later, at the suggestion of Jefferson, Governor Tyler 
vainly urged additional appropriations for education including 
a university. In 1816, Jefferson with growing persistence out- 
lined for Governor Nicholas his plan for a university, and a 
year later drafted a bill for elementary schools which he sent to 
Mr. Cabell for introduction into the legislature lest its coming 
from him arouse political opposition. 

In 1816 the projected Albemarle Academy was established as 
Central College in Charlottesville, Virginia, with Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Cabell, David Watson, and John H. Cooke 
as a board of visitors. Jefferson became rector (1817), and the 
legislature allocated $15,000 from the Literary Fund for the use 
of the college. He justified state support of higher education as 
colleges formed statesmen, legislators, and judges and as scien- 
tific research promoted agriculture, manufactures, and human 
comforts. As to teaching in the college, he maintained: “This 
institution will be based on the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may 
lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free to 
combat it.” This freedom to him was fundamental, and only 
a restatement of his declaration to Rush, in 1800, that, “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God, eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

In 1817, a farm of 200 acres was purchased and the corner- 
stone of the first building of Central College was laid. Jeffer- 
son’s scheme was developing. He had a college under way. A 
year later the legislature passed an enactment providing for the 
appointment of a “board of commissioners for the university” 
which would select its site and arrange for its foundation. This 
board met and was dominated by the enthusiastic promoter 
who obtained a decision to select Central College with its $40,- 
000 and a share of the State Literary Fund as the nucleus of the 
University of Virginia. Jefferson was elated, he could write with 
the utmost personal satisfaction: “I am closing the last scene of 
my life by fashioning and fostering an establishment for the 
instruction of those who come after us. I hope that its in- 
fluence on their virtue, freedom, fame, and happiness will be 
salutary and permanent.” 

Jefferson described himself as the father rather than the 
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founder of the University of Virginia. And he was the father 
in a very decided fashion: he bought the site; he surveyed the 
land; he donated time and money; he planned the campaign for 
funds; he borrowed necessary moneys; he kept the books; he 
drafted the plans with some advice from architects like Thorn- 
ton and Latrobe; he hired the mechanics; he ruled the visitors; 
he superintended the construction in his daily visits from his 
Monticello home; he hired Italian stonecutters; he taught work- 
men how to lay tin roofs; and he studied the practicability of 
lighting by gas. The architecturally beautiful but unique Uni- 
versity of Virginia was the result. The cost was heavy, about 
$400,000, and the project was often in danger; yet Jefferson as 
a sterling Democrat could write to Cabell in 1823: “Were it 
necessary to give up either the Primaries or the University I 
would rather abandon the last, because it is safer to have a 
whole people respectably enlightened, than a few in a high state 
of science, and the many in ignorance. This last is the most 
dangerous state in which a nation can be. The nations and 
governments of Europe are so many proofs of it.” 

While the Board of Visitors had general control, Jefferson 
was given full power over the formation of the university, its 
ordinances, its curriculum, the appointment of its staff, the se- 
lection of its library, and even the method of cataloging the 
collection. His plan called for eight schools or departments 
each autonomous as far as possible in the federation of the 
whole: Ancient Languages, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Anatomy and Medicine, 
Moral Philosophy, and Law. He was the first in America to 
advise the study of Anglo-Saxon, but strangely enough he 
placed no stress upon English literature. History, he naturally 
emphasized as a preparation for government and “one of the 
most fruitful sources of political opinions whether good or bad.” 
Furthermore, he would have history taught in association with 
corresponding languages and geography and as much as possible 
from original authors. Students were to have a wide freedom 
of selection, and while radical at the time his elective system 
greatly influenced Harvard, Brown College, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techonology. Each professor had equal voice 
in the administration and in the election of a presiding officer 
whose brief term and routine duties were modelled upon those 
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of the Rector Magnificus in German universities. Jefferson’s 
fear of a president, lest “such an officer would rule arbitrarily 
and that this would lead to intrigue among the members of the 
faculty who would seek his favor for personal ends,” must have 
continued for Virginia had no president in the accepted sense of 
the term until 1904. 

Procuring a suitable faculty for the embryonic university was 
an arduous task. Jefferson’s demands were high, so high that 
few instructors in America could meet his test: “We have all, 
from the beginning, considered the high qualifications of our 
professors as the only means by which we could give to our in- 
stitution splendor and preeminence over its sister seminaries.” 
Professors were to be well paid and their salaries were to be 
supplemented by a share of student fees as a further inducement 
to better and more popular teaching. They were to follow no 
other calling, but were to perfect themselves in their sciences 
and develop those sciences. They were to be more than teachers. 
They were not to be ministers against whom Jefferson’s grudge 
grew with age and with the pronounced hostility of the clergy 
to his “atheistic” ideals for a university. They were to be men of 
integrity, industry, and good humor. In religion, they could 
follow their own consciences. Into that Jefferson would not 
enquire. It so happened that the members of the original staff 
were all Episcopalians save Blaetterman, a German Lutheran. 
Despite nativist criticism, they need not be Americans. Indeed 
of the original members, there were three from England, two 
from Scotland, and one (Dr. Emmett, the scientist and nephew 
of the Irish patriot-rebel) from Ireland—a genuflection to Euro- 
pean scholarship which Jefferson defended in a letter to Presi- 
dent Edward Everett of Harvard. As to a Catholic embargo, 
Jefferson had none in mind for he once hoped to obtain Abbé 
Correa, a noted savant and botanist of Portugal. 

To his last days, Jefferson tenderly guarded the nascent uni- 
versity. Almost daily, he rode down the mountainous trail to 
the school. He entertained the members of the faculty and their 
families at Monticello, and on Sundays he kept open house for 
the students, drawing them into conversation with sincere quer- 
ies concerning the worthies of their home counties—local leaders 
of his extensive acquaintance. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


TEACHER TRAINING VERSUS TEACHER EDUCATION 


A teacher of education is impressed by the number of ques- 
tions, asked often by experienced teachers, that, despite their 
range, can be grouped together as to type. The vast majority 
of them look for a short, clear and simple answer to the ques- 
tion “how?” One asks, “How shall I make my assignments?”; 
another, “How shall I care for individual differences?’; a third, 
“How shall I secure good discipline?’; and a fourth, “How shall 
I get good results in Latin, or algebra, or chemistry?” 

Now, the apparent simplicity of such questions is their most 
marked characteristic. It is as if the queries were capable of a 
single-word response, just as we sometimes want a direct “yes” 
or “no.” But the simplicity is only apparent. To take a ques- 
tion bodily out of its setting and context and expect a ready- 
made answer is to misconceive both the function of the class- 
room teacher and the office of the so-called professional educa- 
tor. It reveals a belief that the primary work of the teacher 
is to learn how to do well a number of little things, and a con- 
viction that the educator is equipped with readily available 
specific remedies for the difficulties of the teacher and his pupils. 
The teacher wants a short cut to accomplishment, an easy way 
out, a “recipe.” But even a recipe takes into account numerous 
factors in the total situation that have a bearing on the prob- 
able result of a specific procedure. In education, however, the 
factors in the situation are often entirely overlooked. 

These factors, quite obviously, are sometimes of considerable 
significance. To take but one example, it is sometimes said 
that the use of standard tests constitutes a very satisfactory 
supervisory device. What one should do, therefore, is to give a 
standard test to two groups of children studying the same sub- 
ject, with different teachers, perhaps different textbooks, and 
possibly in different schools. -To take the simple course, one 
would say that the teacher whose pupils score higher on the test 
is the better teacher. But this would be true only if the two 
groups were fairly equal in ability and size, and if the methods 
of teaching were approximately the same. 

This attitude of mind so frequently possessed by teachers 
is due directly, in part at least, to the schools engaged in the 
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preparation of teachers. Our commonest expression is “teacher 
training.” We have teacher training institutions, conferences 
on teacher training, and teachers in training. The educational 
world itself, then, is partly responsible for the misconception 
rampant as to the teacher’s office. When courses in these insti- 
tutions are organized with the avowed purpose of telling stu- 
dents precisely what to do under certain circumstances, and 
how to do it, the prospective teacher is well on his way to be- 
come trained. When these courses are further subdivided so 
that they are largely concerned with the minutiae of teaching, 
small wonder that the notion is developed that the teacher 
merely holds the bag of tricks, calling forth one at the appro- 
priate moment. A perusal of university catalogs would dis- 
close, among other things in the department of education, such 
minute breaking up of subjects as the following: “high school 
administration”; “advanced high school administration”; 
“school law”; “school finance”; “the principal and his duties”; 
“administrative use of tests”; and “office management for prin- 
cipals.” Other fields than administration would reveal a simi- 
lar process of division. It must be said in justice that educa- 
tion departments are not the only sinners on this score; com- 
parisons are odious, but departments of sociology and home 
economics (domestic “science”) will bear close scrutiny. 

Now certainly there should be no quarrel with efforts at keep- 
ing the curriculum in line with the achievements of research. 
As education grows in precision one may surely look for and 
welcome a reorganization of teacher preparation courses that 
are more modern and based on sounder foundations of fact and 
theory. But one may seriously doubt the wisdom of parcelling 
out segments of essential subject matter in harmless doses. In- 
stead of centering the attention of the student on the significant 
fundamental features, philosophical, psychological and histori- 
cal, of education, the more common tendency is to engage him 
in an observation of Lilliputian schemes and devices. 

Nor is this development entirely accidental. One may be 
impressed by the prevalence of this misconception of teacher 
preparation when it is expressed by the “practitioners,” but one 
is startled when he finds precisely the same notion held by the 
educators themselves. The whole process, then, can hardly be 
explained away by failure on the part of the teachers to fully 
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comprehend the significance of their preparation. It is, in fact, 
in some instances a direct carry over. Hear a spokesman for 
the theorists blast away the foundations of a liberal education 
for the future teacher: 


“But the best opinion of our time seems to demand some- 
thing more pertinent than remote history and exclusively gen- 
eralized principles in the preparation of teachers, and especially 
that large majority who can give but brief time to professional 
education, and who may be expected to follow professional 
careers for but a few years. 

“We may well expect history to repeat itself in the case of 
our infant educational science. When methods of teaching the 
multiplication tables become as well worked out as are now 
methods of curing hookworm we shall no longer spend much 
time with ‘principles’ of largely deductive derivation. When we 
shall possess enough sociological knowledge to show us clearly 
why and to whom we should teach French in America as we now 
know why and when we should use lime in soil fertilization we 
shall relegate books of educational ‘principles’ to the upper 
shelves of our libraries.” * 

“But why should they (the classroom teachers) study the 
social sciences that possess chief significance to those experts 
who determine what shall be taught, to whom it should be taught, 
and when it should be taught? Officers determine policies, in- 
cluding strategy, whether in warfare, in business, in preventing 
disease, in operating newspaper publishing, or in giving school 
education to millions. All-day working executants give effect 
to those policies and, of course, they should be trained to do so 
effectively as far as possible.” * 

The dignified conception of the function of the teacher be- 
comes the base notion of the “all-day working executant.” No 
one can plausibly deny that modern education is characterized 
by many of the features of big business. But simply because 
it has assumed some of these characteristics it does not at all 
follow that the function of the teacher is fundamentally changed 
one whit. Fundamentally, the teacher is still a director of 
learning if he is in a vast metropolitan school or if he is in a 
small rural school. The analogy from business must not be car- 
ried so far as to regard the teacher in the same category as an 
office clerk. One does not have to rest his case on the obscure 


1Snedden, David, “Social Science for Young Teachers,” School and 
Society, XXVI, pp. 571-77, Nov. 5, 1927, p. 572. 
* Ibid., p. 575. 
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idealism of a Froebel to insist on the creative aspects of the 
teacher’s work. 

The plea for the specific ad hoc training of teachers is curi- 
ously out of harmony with the best in current educational psy- 
chology. The insistence is constantly made that the child be 
dealt with as an individual, that he be given stimulating oppor- 
tunities for creative self-expression, that, in short, the school 
should be reorganized along the lines of progressive education. 
To what avail all such arguments if the teacher in the new type 
school is to be considered merely a factory hand, trained to 
mechanically operate as a very small cog in a very complex 
machine? When the character of the school depends so much 
on the personnel of the teaching staff, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the progressive ideas of education can become effec- 
tive. 

The esteem in which Western society has held the teacher has 
never been any too envied. From the time of the Greeks to the 
present, the teacher, by and large, has enjoyed a rather precari- 
ous social position. The teachers of the young Greeks were al- 
most invariably held in contempt. Mahaffy quotes an unknown 
comic writer as speaking of a man as either dead or teaching 
the alphabet.’ And the famous quotation from Demosthenes, 
which Mahaffy also gives, is often used to show the attitude of 
the Athenians toward the teacher: 


“But you, worthy man, who despise others compared with 
yourself, now compare mine with your own lot, which consigned 
you to grow up from manhood in the greatest need, when you 
helped your father to attend in school, preparing the ink, clean- 
ing the benches, sweeping out the schoolroom, and so taking the 
rank of a slave and not of a free boy.” * 


Although the Sophists were enthusiastically followed by the 
Athenian youths, the ultimate effect of their teaching was to 
have the teacher regarded as a charlatan. The triumvirate of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle did much, of course, to dignify the 
office of teacher. With the coming of Christianity, the teacher’s 
work took on spiritual significance. And one of the best loved 
titles of our Lord was that of Teacher. Despite these good in- 
fluences, modern society has not been free from derision of the 


* Mahaffy, J. P., Old Greek Education, p. 45. 
* Ibid., p. 45. 
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school teacher. Washington Irving’s Ichabod Crane is as much 
a type as he is a character. The “professor” of an older day 
was no less unfortunate because of the apparent admiration of 
his contemporaries. In jest and literature the teacher is still 
often regarded as an impractical, passive creature engaged in an 
enterprise that can never claim the energy of the capable man. 

Now a partial explanation of the popular disfavor of the 
teacher may be found in the notion of what he is supposed to 
do, and the kind of preparation he receives for his duties. As 
long as he has been considered merely a disciplinarian, a task- 
master, a conner of irrelevancies, one appreciates why his posi- 
tion has not been envied. And if to this conception is added 
the belief that his preparation should likewise be just as spe- 
cifically composed of educational simples, all the more justifica- 
tion of the notion that the teacher does something not unlike 
that of the mechanic. The popular esteem in which the medi- 
cal profession is held is partly dependent on the recognition that 
the physician’s preparation is rooted deep in cultural and intel- 
lectual foundations. The sources for a profession of teaching 
are just as solidly intellectual and cultural. For theorists to dis- 
regard them is to warp in the mind of the future teacher the 
basic notion with which he should begin—a comprehensive, 
truthful, and stimulating view of his vocation. 

Admittedly education today as always is an important en- 
deavor. Its significance does not depend wholly upon the num- 
bers engaged in it, or the dollars it costs, but rather it is signifi- 
cant because of its intrinsic importance. The very nature of the 
process of character building, habit formation, attitude develop- 
ment, skill performing, and knowledge acquisition makes teach- 
ing a dignified and noble profession. At the present moment, 
when the inherent worth of education, founded on the unchange- 
ableness of eternal verities, is supplemented by the recognition of 
the challenge offered to education by the reconstruction of the 
social order, it becomes truly a question of the utmost import who 
is doing the teaching. The exaggerations of that altogether false 
individualism, so roundly condemned by the Holy Father, have 
resulted in obvious and startling problems for education, in both 
its formal and informal aspects. It is entirely true, but extremely 
facile, to remark that education is the way out of the difficulties 
and perplexities that confront us in these distraught times. But 
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it must equally be recognized that education is likewise at least 
partly responsible for the conditions now existing. Relegate, then, 
such tasks to the “trained” teacher, the “all-day working execu- 
tant,” and how much valid hope can be placed in education as 
the remedy for our many ills? That is exactly what has been 
insisted on, the ad hoc preparation, and the results have been 
what everyone knows and feels: a population only 50 per cent 
of whom take sufficient interest to exercise the franchise in the 
most important elections that they possess; a people cal- 
loused to the demands made upon them for peace-time service 
(a college daily claims that politics is too dirty for the educated 
person to enter), a people bent on glorifying mediocrity. 

But, the retort comes, leave the comprehensive preparation for 
the leaders; enough if a few of the teaching profession are broadly 
educated. The only answer to this is that the result of such a 
program would be a duplicate of the worst features of Plato’s 
idealistic scheme. Theories, principles, philosophies for educa- 
tional reorganization will be of little value until they penetrate 
down to the classroom teacher. What is needed is a teacher who 
is more than a hearer of lessons, a supervisor who is more that 
a filing clerk, an administrator who is more than an office 
manager. 

There are those who cannot make the distinction between some- 
thing that is vague and vagary. Culture, intelligence, fine bal- 
ance, sensitivity, resourcefulness, broad scholarship—these are all 
vague, but by no means vagaries. These are the elements, be- 
sides practical rules of thumb, that must be emphasized in the 
teacher’s preparation. In a word, he must be educated, rather 
than trained. 
B. J. KoHLBRENNER. 


University of Notre Dame. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


We come into communication with the material world about 
us only through the medium of the senses. There is nothing in 
the mind that was not first in the senses. The number, the 
value and the variety of the sense impressions thus received are 
determined in a three-fold manner: (1) By the nature of the 
physical environment; (2) by the scope of the mental content; 
(3) by the perfection of the organs that have been stimulated. 
But when we communicate with the world of thought, we may 
bring into use but two of the senses: the sense of hearing and 
the sense of sight, using either the spoken word or its written 
symbol as the medium of communication. Granting that these 
two organs of sense are normal, the extent and value of the 
thought received are conditioned by three factors: the value of 
the thought expressed; the power of the particular thought-sym- 
bol to function properly; the range and the organization of the 
mental content. Therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
adequate living mental images be developed with which words, 
whether spoken or written, may be associated. Only when 
such associations have been established is it possible for the 
word to function automatically. Three distinct types of activ- 
ity are involved in this process: (1) Increasing the range of the 
mental content; (2) refining its organization; (3) developing 
and strengthening the bonds of association between the words 
and the corresponding thought images. The texture of the mind 
and its retentiveness, as well as the value of its content, depend 
in no small degree upon the manner in which these three activi- 
ties are carried on. The purpose of this paper is to present in 
outline the several steps in each of these processes. The fol- 
lowing fundamental principles must never be lost sight of if the 
ultimate goal would be reached; namely, developing the power 
to read for thought. 

1. Truth cannot live long in the mind unless it be incor- 
porated in the core of the conscious content which is made of 
instincts, impressions and experiences. Whenever it is not so 
incorporated, but is held passively in the memory, it soon ceases 
to be living truth and becomes a dead load, foreign to the mind 
and valueless as an aid in gaining new truth. This process of 
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incorporation, however, necessitates the existence of well-de- 
fined relations between the new truth and some experience or im- 
pression in the mind. Furthermore, the more pleasant and the 
more close these relations are, the more readily will the work 
of incorporation be accomplished and the more quickly will the 
new truth be raised up to share the conscious life of the mind 
and to take its place as part of the mental fabric ready and 
capable of taking part in assimilating other truth when prop- 
erly introduced. 

2. Ideas frequently called into use tend to maintain a place 
more or less near the center of consciousness and may be re- 
called without apparent effort. On the other hand, ideas not 
brought into frequent use usually remain either in the margin 
of consciousness or in the subconsciousness part of the mind, 
where they soon become lost to the individual for the reason 
that they cannot be recalled when they are needed. For ex- 
ample, a telephone number used every day tends to remain near 
the center of consciousness and may be recalled with ease at 
any time. At first, it had to be “looked up” every time it was 
used. A new toy introduced to a child and then put away is 
soon forgotten. It would not be missed if it were lost. It would 
not be recognized in a new place. A toy used every day is re- 
membered. It is missed when it is lost. It is recognized in any 
place. In like manner, a new word introduced to a child but 
never used again is soon forgotten; but, if frequently used there- 
after, it will be recalled with ease and recognized even in a dif- 
ferent context. 

3. The appearance of a word and the idea involved in that 
word are two entirely distinct things. An individual may be 
perfectly familiar with the idea of which a particular word is the 
symbol and yet not know what the word looks like. For ex- 
ample, in the whole range of a normal child’s experiences there 
is no idea with which he is more familiar or with which his ex- 
periences are more pleasant than with the idea symbolized by 
the word mother; yet the word means nothing until an associa- 
tion has been built up between it and the thought. Until this 
important step has been taken, the idea cannot be recalled when 
the word is present to the senses any more than the word can 
be recalled when the idea is present in consciousness. On the 
other hand, a child may be perfectly familiar with the appear- 
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ance of a word and may know its name and yet not have any 
line of association between the word and its corresponding idea. 
Indeed he may have no mental picture, however incomplete, to 
match the word in question. A violation of this principle will 
result in a “word-reading” type of mind rather than in the 
“thought-getting” type of mind which is the goal of the reading 
process. 

4. Of the two mental states: the idea the word stands for; 
and the appearance of the word itself; the one that enters con- 
sciousness first tends thereafter to maintain its place in the cen- 
ter of consciousness and to banish the other to the margin of 
consciousness. Because of this principle, extreme care must be 
taken that a well rounded out mental picture holds a prominent 
place in the center of consciousness before the word, the thought 
symbol is introduced. This principle, as well as the one imme- 
diately preceding, is violated when the phonic method is em- 
ployed in the early stages of the reading process to unlock the 
pronunciation of words regardless of whether the corresponding 
thoughts are present in consciousness or of the place they oc- 
cupy. Besides the useless waste of time that inevitably follows 
such a procedure there is the further danger of developing in 
the defenseless child the habit of reading words instead of read- 
ing thoughts. Moreover, this habit may persist throughout life. 

Three vocabularies may be distinguished: A speaking vocabu- 
lary, a reading vocabulary, and a writing vocabulary. A word 
regarding the nature of each and the relations existing between 
them may not be out of place here. 

The speaking vocabulary, the mother tongue, is the one first 
acquired. This work which is begun in infancy has progressed 
to a considerable degree before the so-called “school age.” The 
extent and richness of it are conditioned largely by the social 
environment. The speaking vocabulary may be said to form the 
“loom” on which the reading vocabulary, in its first stages, is 
woven. 

The writing vocabulary is that part of the speaking vocabu- 
lary that is used to express the thoughts of the individual in a 
written form. It is never a thing entirely apart from the speak- 
ing vocabulary for the reason that nothing is ever written that 
has not been said first. The chief use of this vocabulary at 
the beginning of the educative process is to help form the bonds 
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of association between the word and its corresponding idea and 
to fix the appearance of the word in mind. 

The reading vocabulary is the medium by which we communi- 
- cate with the thoughts of others expressed in written form. The 
development of this vocabulary forms a large part of the work — 
of the first three years in school. In its first stages it is drawn 
entirely from the speaking vocabulary. As the work proceeds, 
this order is reversed. The reading vocabulary furnishes abun- 
dant material to enrich the speaking vocabulary. This paper will 
be concerned with the way in which this end may be attained. 

Two types of words may be distinguished in the speaking and 
in the reading vocabulary of any individual: (1) Content 
words, or words that are symbols of thoughts already in the 
mind of the hearer or of the reader, or of experiences felt by 
him; (2) key-words, or words that are symbols of thoughts not 
yet formed in his mind or of experiences not yet encountered by 
him. In the latter case, the mind may possess certain impres- 
sions from which the thought in question may be built and the 
experiences felt in imagination; but when the word is first in- 
troduced, this process has not been accomplished. The word 
mother is the symbol of well-developed, clearly defined thoughts 
and also of a host of vivid, vital, pleasant experiences. On the 
other hand, there may be no such mental background in which 
the word lithosphere, for example, may take root. However, 
the individual concerned may be in possession of a variety of 
first-hand impressions and of vicarious experiences more or less 
closely related to a well rounded out concept of lithosphere. He 
has seen and probably has handled pieces of rock taken from 
the soil of the garden or the lawn. He may live within easy 
reach of massive palisades with displaced sides, of high cliffs, 
deep ravines, banks of gravel or sand. Perhaps he has seen 
pictures of these and of other natural features. He may have 
read or listened to accounts of volcanic eruption, while his 
imagination busied itself with the opening of the earth, the pour- 
ing out of molten lava, hot ashes and pieces of rock. All these 
impressions and perhaps a host of others lie buried in the deep 
recesses of his mind. Before this word can function, either in 
the speaking or in the reading vocabulary, these impressions 
and experiences must be brought into the center of conscious- 
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ness and there built up into the ideas involved in the word 
lithosphere. 

It might be well to note in this connection the large part the 
physical and the social environments play in determining the 
type of sense impressions and experiences that will be stowed 
away in the treasure house of the mind. A child of a given 
grade in one environment may be in possession of a rich apper- 
ception mass with which to associate a particular word; while 
another child of the same grade and of equal intelligence, but 
living in a widely different environment, may have only a few 
unrelated sense impressions from which to build up even a lim- 
ited idea of what is involved in the same word. For example, 
a child living in the rich agricultural region of Kansas would 
have no difficulty in calling out into the center of consciousness 
a well rounded out mental picture of a prairie with which to 
associate the word; whereas a child living in the more crowded 
section of a large eastern city might experience considerable 
difficulty in building up from his meager experiences and his re- 
stricted environment anything like an adequate image of those 
vast plains. For one child the word prairie is a content word; 
for the other, a key-word. 

This paper is an exposition of the way in which a few, vague, 
fragmentary, unrelated sense impressions and experiences may ~ 
be brought out from the mind, increased in number, clarified, en- 
larged and finally built up into clearly defined and well rounded 
out concepts with strong bonds of association with the words in 
question. The work divides itself naturally into two parts: 
the preparation for the lesson and the presentation of the les- 
son. The first part will deal with the remote and the immediate 
steps necessary before the new image may be developed in the 
‘mind; the second part will be concerned with the steps in de- 
veloping this new image and with exercises and drills for estab- 
lishing lines of association with the word. 

The teacher’s first step will consist of a careful analysis of 
the words of the lesson to determine which ones are symbols of 
ideas the class has not as yet built up in its minds. This is one 
of the most important steps in the entire process and one which 
requires considerable study of and familiarity with the experi- 
ences of the children in the class. Carelessness in taking this 
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step will inevitably lead to a needless waste of time and to a 
serious loss of interest on the part of the pupils. As the teacher 
selects these words, she will write them in a vertical column at 
the left-hand side of her plan book. If several sentences, each 
employing a different aspect of the meaning of each word, are 
prepared at this time, they will serve a useful purpose when the 
lesson is presented. 

Opposite each word in this first column will be listed the sev- 
eral component factors embraced in the complete mental picture 
symbolized by that word. An unabridged dictionary will al- 
ways be a necessary part of the teacher’s equipment if she would 
accomplish this phase of the work in a creditable manner. 
Otherwise the child is in danger of getting a more or less frag- 
mentary idea instead of a full well-rounded-out one. 

In a third column, and opposite the factors listed in column 
two, will be placed a list of related sense impressions and every- 
day experiences probably possessed by the children in that en- 
vironment. For this step, the most valuable assets the teacher 
can bring to her command are reason and common sense. At 
this point in the preparation the teacher will select suitable pic- 
tures, maps, objects, or any other material to broaden a re- 
stricted environment and to increase meager experiences. 

The fourth and last step in the preparation consists in listing 
the questions and directions designed to bring out the related 
sense impressions and experiences already possessed by the 
children into the center of each one’s consciousness where they 
may be built into a new mental picture. 

The range and organization of the mental content of the chil- 
dren concerned will be seriously interfered with if these steps 
are taken in a perfunctory manner after the class is assembled. 
Here, as elsewhere, the value of the lesson will be in direct pro- 
portion to the care given to its preparation. 

The following is a typical lesson sheet showing the several 
steps described above. It will be assumed that the underlined 
words in the following paragraph are key-words for the class to 
whom this lesson is to be given. 
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“In the far-off prairie land there lived a little Indian baby 
named, Hiawatha. His mother was dead and his father, Mudje- 
keewis, was the ruler of the kingdom of the West Wind.” 


Column III 


Column II 


Column I 


Component factors 
Key-words in the mental image Related sense impressions 
of prairie and experiences 


Extensive tract of — game y - with grass; 
level or rolling grass- are , lawn, yard, field, meadow, 
land, deep fertile soil, t; objects that are level, 
few or no trees. smooth; hills with steep slo 
prairie hills with gentle slopes; ens 
with many sturdy plants; gar- 
dens with a few scrawny, scat- 
tered plants; trees, 
forests, woods groves. 


kingdom 


For this particular word, prairie, the following pictures make 
for a fuller and a richer apperception: prairies, plains, plateaus, 
small farms, meadows; gardens with many strong, hardy look- 
ing plants, gardens with a few poor, scrawny, scattered plants; 
parks, lawns, orchards, forests, woods, groves; hills with gentle 
slopes and hills with steep slopes. These pictures may be found 
in any of the more recently published textbooks in geography, 
or in the National Geographic Magazine, published by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. This Society 
publishes also separate pictures on single sheets for class use. 
In addition to the pictures, specimens of different types of soil 
will lend valuable aid in building up an idea of fertility of soil. 

It will be noted from Step II and from Step III above that the 
concept prairie is composed of seven distinct percepts, each one 
of which is related to seven sense impressions already in pos- 
session of the pupils. In order to select the most valuable of 
these impressions, the teacher must keep in mind where the les- 
son is to be given. If the school is in a rich farming district 
in the East, the class will have a rich imagery of meadow; if in 
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a city, the children will be more familiar with parks and lawns; 
if in a small village, perhaps the words, yard, field or lot will 
have a richer mental background. 

Step IV: Directions and Questions. Try to think of a meadow 
(lawn, park, field, yard, lot) that you have seen. Was anything 
growing in this meadow? What time of the year did you see it? 
What color was it? What color would it be in spring? (au- 
tumn? winter? summer?) What made it look green? (yellow? 
white? brown) Was it smooth or rough? What made it 
rough? (smooth?) Was there a brook flowing through it? 
Which way did the brook flow? What made it flow in that par- 
ticular direction? Was the land level or sloping? Which way 
did it slope? How can you tell the direction in which land 
slopes? Was this meadow a large one or a small one? About 
how many times larger than this schoolroom was it? About 
how many times larger than our playground? ‘Try to imagine a 
meadow so large that you could not walk clear across it in a 
whole day if you walked all the time. Let us imagine there are 
no brooks in this large meadow but much green grass. Think 
of a hill you have seen. Would you like to slide down this hill 
on your sled? Would you have a long ride or a short quick one? 
Imagine four or five hills in succession in this very large meadow. 
What other name could we give to this meadow? Imagine the 
first hill near to you in this very large field is steep but the others 
are not steep. What kind of slopes have the hills that are not 
steep? Imagine you are going to start your sled at the top of 
the first steep hill and slide right over the hills with the gentle 
slopes. I wonder why you can do this? Now let us imagine 
that there are a great many low hills in this very large meadow 
with gentle slopes. What kind of land can we call it? Imagine 
this same field with no hills at all. What kind of land may we 
call this? Imagine a field with many trees all in rows. Imag- 
ine another field with many trees but here they are not in rows. 
What do you see growing on the trees that are in rows? Do you 
see anything on the trees that are not in rows except the leaves? 
What do we call the first field? The second ‘field? Imagine a 
very large meadow with a clump of trees. Let us imagine that 
very large meadow again with hills in some parts and no hills 
in other parts, with grass growing everywhere but no trees. I 
wonder why the grass is so green and why there is so much of it. 
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I wonder if this field could be ploughed up and sowed with grain? 
Do you think it would take very long to plow it? Why is the 
man in the picture using the tractor? What is the man in this 
picture doing? What kind of soil do you think this field has? 

The foregoing questions and directions are merely suggestive. 
Many others will present themselves to the mind of the alert 
teacher. Thus equipped the teacher may proceed to give the 
lesson with the assurance that she will be able to arouse the in- 
terest and to hold the attention throughout the entire process. 

The first step in the presentation of the lesson will bring into 
use the directions and the questions given above. For each 
child they will serve a two-fold purpose: (a) as a magnet to 
draw out into the center of consciousness any related impres- 
sions and experiences hidden in the mind; (b) as a stimulus to 
the imagination to combine these impressions into a variety of 
pictures. For the teacher they will act as “searchlight” to en- 
able her to take an inventory, as it were, of this mental stock, to 
see wherein it is weak, vague or fragmentary. 

The next step will be concerned with strengthening, clarifying 
and enlarging these mental images by means of pictures, maps, 
or other material that has been prepared for this purpose. The 
child must do and most willingly does the remainder of the 
work. Teachers frequently forget that it is as natural for the 
senses to receive stimulation, for the mind to hold impressions 
and for the imagination to build these impressions into pictures 
as it is for the lungs to inhale air and to purify the blood cur- 
rent. 

Presenting the word itself is the third step in the process. 
Four factors enter into a knowledge of a word: (a) correct pro- 
nunciation; (b) written form; (c) meaning; (d) an association 
between this meaning on one side and the form and pronuncia- 
tion on the other. Unless these four factors are present, the 
word will not function automatically as a medium of communi- 
cation either in the written or the spoken form. 

The teacher will write the word on the board in a clear legible 
hand and then pronounce it correctly so that all can hear. Each 
one will be required to pronounce the word to himself; then one 
child may pronounce it aloud. If any special difficulty is in- 
volved in the pronunciation, then several pupils, one at a time, 
may be called upon to pronounce the word aloud. The teacher 
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will write a sentence on the board using the word and require 
one pupil to read it aloud after all have read it silently. If the 
word is the symbol of a thought entirely new and somewhat 
strange to the group, then perhaps more than one sentence may 
be necessary at this point in the lesson. 

From eight to ten key-words may be taught in one twenty- 
minute period. Moreover, several other related words will be 
developed and used at the same time. For example, the work 
involved in building up the imagery of prairie will clarify the 
distinctions between the following words: prairie and plain; 
orchard and grove, forest and wood; meadow and field, lot and 
lawn; smooth and level; rolling land and level land; gentle and 
steep hillsides; plateau and plain; tract of land and piece of 
land; extensive and vast and large. 

Each day before a new group of words is presented, an oral 
drill exercise on the words taught the preceding four or five 
days should be conducted to fix the correct pronunciation, to 
make more firm the bonds of association between the oral and 
the written symbol and between both of these and the meaning. 
The following suggestions may prove helpful. 

The words should be written on the board where all can see 
them. The teacher may require different pupils, one at a time, 
to pronounce each word aloud as she points to it. If any word 
presents a special speech difficulty for any particular child, that 
word may be pronounced more than once by him. Once is 
usually enough at this point in the exercise since this drill is re- 
peated on four consecutive days, and because the pronunciation 
receives attention at the next step in the process. The teacher 
will give the meaning of each word and require some one to point 
to and to pronounce the word symbolizing the given meaning. 
Thus, the teacher may say, “I am thinking of a word in the 
first column that means a very large field of level land covered 
with much grass.” The child designated will say, while point- 
ing to the word prairie, “You are thinking of the word prairie.” 
Each word in the list may be used two or three times during this 
part of the drill. The teacher should be careful to give a differ- 
ent aspect of the meaning each time. For example, the second 
time she gives the meaning of the word prairie she may say, “I 
am thinking of a word that means an extensive tract of rolling 
land without trees but with an abundance of grain.” This drill 
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may be varied by permitting a child to give the meaning while 
holding the class responsible for the word. Moreover, this 
gives the pupils a greater share in the lesson, an end always to 
be sought. These exercises may be completed in from five to 
seven minutes, according to the number of words in the list. 

The following is suggested as an independent task for each 
pupil. The teacher will distribute mimeographed copies of 
sentences using these words. Instead of the word being writ- 
ten in the sentence, a blank space will be left. The child will 
be required to select the proper word for each blank space. 
These papers will be examined by the teacher to determine which 
pupils require more drill in order to establish lines of association 
between a word and its meaning. To such pupils the oral drill 
conducted the following day on these words will be of special 
value. After several exercises of this nature, the pupils may be 
required to write original sentences using these words. 

By means of the oral drills, the “filling in” exercises and the 
writing of original sentences, a real appreciation of the value 
of words will be acquired. 

If these suggestions are carried out, the child’s stock of knowl- 


edge will be increased, but, what is of vastly more importance, 
this new knowledge will be assimilated by the whole body of 
knowledge previously gained instead of being held in the pas- 
sive memory. The process may be compared to new, bright 
colored threads woven into a fabric to complete a pattern in- 
stead of being laid on the loom. 


Sister M. ALMA. 


1932 SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY OF AMERICA 


The twenty-second summer session of the Catholic University 
of America opened on June 24, 1932, with an enrollment of 1,031 
students, an increase of 140 over the registration for last year. 
Of the total enrollment, 609 were Sisters, 174 Clerics, 132 Lay- 
men, and 116 Laywomen. Of the total enrollment also, 431 
were graduate students, 515 undergraduate, and 85 special stu- 
dents. 

The following charts show the distribution of these students 
according to states, dioceses, and religious communities. 


Lay Srupents—MeEn 
By States 
1 
By Dioceses 

10 Wilmington ....... 2 
2 — 
1 
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Covington, Ky. ......... 
Duluth, Minn. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ferdinand, Ind. ......... 


Cornwell Heights, Pa.... 
Charity 
Leavenworth, Kansas .... 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio.... 
Nazareth, Ky. ........... 
Charity of St. Augustine 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Charity of St. Vincent De 
Paul 10 
Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y..... 10 


Divine Providence 
San Antonio, Texas 
Divine Saviour 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Dominican Sisters 
Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 
Caldwell, N. 


Jersey City, N. J 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 
Memphis, Tenn. ......... 
Nowak, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

New Rochelle, N. Y..... 
New York City 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Rutherford, N. J 
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Lay Srupents—WoMEN 
By States 
— 
By Dioceses 
Concordia, Kansas ...........-. 1 Sam Francisco ................. 1 
Sisters 
Benedictines 40 Daughters of Mary Immacu- 
Atchison, Kansas ........ 2 late 3 
Washington, D. C....... 3 
3 4 
2 4 
18 : 
2 : 
3 31 
Bernardine 2 1 
Blessed Sacrament 19 Camden, N. J. .......... 3 ! 
Fall River, Mass......... 1 ' 
3 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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St. Catharine, Ky......... 3 Washington, D. C....... 7 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin .... 2 Holy Union of the Sacred 
Upper Montclair, N. J... 1 Heart 4 
Felicians ll Fall River, Mass......... 4 
|S aa 5 Immaculate Heart of Mary ll 
Coraopolis, Pa. .......... 2 Immaculata, Pa. ........ 1 
Foreign Mission Sisters of Syracuse, N. Y.......... 2 
St. Dominic 8 Mary of the Presentation 4 
Maryknoll, N. Y......... 8 Spring Valley, Ill......... 1 
Franciscans OF Valley City, North Dakota 3 
ee 2 Mercy 80 
Baltimore, Md. .......... 1 Baltimore, Md. .......... 2 
2 Belmont, N. C........... 5 
Clinton, Towa .......cee. 1 Brooklyn, N. Y.......... 3 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 1 SS 4 
District of Columbia.... 1 Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 3 
Glenriddle, Pa. ......... 33 7 
Hamburg, N. Y........... 1 3 
Ere 2 Grand Rapids, Mich..... 1 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin .. 8 Hartford, Conn. ........ 22 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ... 2 1 
Mt. Hope, N. Y......... 1 Lakewood, N. J. ........ 2 
2 Lancaster, Pa. .......... 2 
& 1 Louisville, Ky. .......... 2 
Pendleton, Oregon ...... 1 1 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y....... 1 Manchester, N. H......... 3 
Richmond, Va. .......... 2 Milford, Conn. ......... 1 
Sylvania, Ohio .......... 5 Mt. Washington, Md..... 1 
a 25 Nashville, Tenn. ........ 3 
Wilmington, N.C......... 1 Plainfield, N. J.......... 2 
Zanesville, Ohio ........ 1 Portland, Maine ........ 3 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Savannah, Ga. .......... 3 
Heart 7 Shamokin, Pa. .......... 1 
 § a 7 Thompsonville, Conn. ... 1 
Holy Cross 22 2 
Montreal, Canada ....... 1 Washington, D. C....... 1 
Ocean View, Va......... 1 1 
Washington, D. C....... 20 Mission Workers of the 
Holy Family of Nazareth 8 Sacred Heart 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 1 Bernharts, Pa. .......... 2 
Torresdale, Pa. .......... 7 Most Holy Sacrament 3 
Holy Humility of Mary 2 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 2 
Villa Maria, Pa.......... 2 New Orleans, La. ...... 1 
Holy Names of Jesus and Most Precious Blood 7 
Mary 26 Dayton, Ohio .......... 4 
18 Norwood, Ohio .......... 2 
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Long Island, N. Y......... 1 Wichita, Kansas ........ 1 
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Notre Dame 18 School Sisters of Notre 
Boston, Mass Dame 47 
Cincinnati, Ohio Baltimore, Md. .......... 29 
Covington, Ky. ........ 1 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Religious of Christian Edu- 
cation 


Malden, Mass. .......... 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin .. 
Mt. Savage, Md. ........ 
Washington, D. C 
Social Mission Sisters 
Brighton, Mass. ........ 10 Cleveland, Ohio 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ........ 4 Society Catholic Medical 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Concordia, Kansas ’ 
District of Columbia.... Society of the Holy Child 
Fall River, Mass Jesus 
Garfield Heights, Ohio.... 1 Rosemont, Pa. .......... 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 21 Summit, N. J 
Kokomo, Ind. .......... 1 Ursulines 


Lackawanna ,N. Y Cleveland, Ohio 

Los Angeles, California. . Cumberland, Md. ....... 

Nazareth, Mich. ........ Frostburg, Md. ......... 
Louisville, Ky. .......... 


New Rochelle, N. Y..... 
New York City 


Atonement 
Washington, D. C 
Augustinian 2 New York City 
Washington, D. C. ...... 2 Capuchin 
Benedictine 13 
Belmont, N. C Carmelites 
Dubuque, Iowa Washington, D. C 
Christian Brothers 
Ammendale, Md. ....... 


Washington, D.C......... ll Cumberland, Md. ...... 1 
Fort Lee, N. | 
Asheville, N. C.....cc00.. 1 Kenmore, N. Y.......... 1 
R 1 
2 
St 1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
33 
2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
Wheeling, W. 3 : 
St. Mary of Namur 11 Overlea, Md. ............ 1 
Fort Worth, Texas....... 9 
Kenmore, N. Y.......... 1 Wilmington, Del. ....... 3 
Lockport, N. Y.......... 1 Youngstown, Ohio ...... 1 
Clerics 
1 
3 
1 
7 
7 
3 
3 
26 
7 
Morristown, N. J........ 2 * Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 6 
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Scranton, Pa. ........... 1 
Washington, D. C....... 12 
Congregation of the Mission 1 
Germantown, Pa. ........ 1 
Discalced Carmelite Fathers 3 
Washington, D. C....... 3 
Dominicans 14 
Washington, D. C....... 14 
Franciscans 24 
Friars Minor 
1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 6 
Detroit, Mich. .......... 1 
New York City ........ 2 
1 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y... 1 
Washington, D. C....... 3 
Friars Minor Conventuals 
Athol Springs, N. Y....... 2 
1 
Rensselaer, N. Y......... 4 
Washington, D. C....... 2 
Holy Cross 4 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 1 
New Orleans, La. ....... 1 
Washington, D. C......... 2 
Marists 3 
Washington, D. C. ...... 3 
Precious Blood 4 
Carthagena, Ohio ....... 4 
Oblates of St. Francis De 
Sales 1 
Wilmington, Del. ........ 1 
Total Enrollment of Clerics..... 
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Oblates of Mary Immaculate 1 
San Antonio, Texas...... 1 
Society of Mary 3 
Sioux City, Iowa ........ 3 
Society of the Divine 
Saviour 2 
Washington, D. C. ...... 2 
Society of St. Joseph 1 
Washington, D. C......... 1 
Society of the Divine Word 1 
1 
Sulpicians 6 
Washington, D. C. ...... 6 
Viatorians 5 
Bourbonnais, Ill. ........ 1 
Washington, D. C. ...... 4 
Xavierian Brothers 22 
Silver Spring, Md........ 17 
Washington, D.C......... 5 
Seculars 26 
Amarillo, Texas ......... 1 
1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 10 
i 
1 
Dubuque, Iowa .......... 3 
Hartford, Conn. ........ 1 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1 
Peking, China .......... 1 
Savannah, Ga. .......... 1 
St. Louis, Mo. .......... 1 
Washington, D. C......... 4 
174 


Two hundred and twenty-one courses were given—eight more 


than last year. 


Teacher staff numbered 88. Fifty-four were regular mem- 
bers of the University teaching staff. The others were visiting 


instructors. 


A department of Nursing Education was introduced. More 
than 50 students registered for these courses. 

A Preacher’s Institute was directed by Father Ignatius Smith. 
About twenty priests registered for these courses. 

The Children’s Library was conducted again this summer in 
connection with the Washington Public Library. 
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The following special excursions were arranged during the 
summer session: July 16, 1932, Mount Vernon; July 23, 1932, 
City of Washington and Arlington National Cemetery; July 30, 
1932, Annapolis and the U. 8. Naval Academy. 

The following musicales were presented under the direction of 
Mr. Malton Boyce: 

Friday, July 8, Choirmen of St. Matthew’s Church, under the 
direction of Mr. Malton Boyce, gave a program of Liturgical 
Music. 

Friday, July 15, Mr. Malton Boyce gave a pianoforte recital. 

Friday, July 22, Mrs. M. de Beauvais Richards gave a demon- 
stration of the Theremin; and a Recital of Songs for Baritone 
was given by Mr. John J. McMahon, Jr. 

Sunday, July 24, a recital of violin music was presented by 
Miss Elena de Sayn. 

Tuesday, July 26, Mme. Marie von Unschuld gave a recital 
of pianoforte music. 

Sunday, July 31, a short recital of Polyphonic Music was 
given by the Polyphonic music class. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


SUMMER MEETINGS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
N.C. E. A. Meeting 


Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of the Diocese of 
Covington, Ky., was reelected President General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, at the very successful annual 
meeting which was held in Cincinnati, June 27 to 30. Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., was elected Secre- 
tary General for a three-year term. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Bonner, Philadelphia, was renamed Treasurer General. 

Vice-Presidents General reelected include: Most Rev. John 
B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, N. H.; Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C.8.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. John B. Furay, S8.J., 
Mundelein, Ill., and Rt. Rev. Msgr. William P. McNally, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

St. Paul, Minn., was selected as the 1933 convention city fol- 
lowing an invitation extended by Archbishop John G. Murray. 

The convention passed a resolution expressing appreciation 
for the very sympathetic understanding of Pope Pius XI of the 
needs of economic justice. The convention also passed a resolu- 
tion opposing establishment of a department of education or 
any other agency in the Federal Government providing for cen- 
tralization of direction and control of the nation’s schools. 

Other resolutions adopted by the Convention were: 

“The National Catholic Educational Association professes as 
fundamental in true education the principles of a sound philoso- 
phy involving above all the recognition of God as our first begin- 
ning and last end, the immortality of the soul, the freedom of 
the will and the supernatural life. We take this occasion to 
emphasize the right and duty of parents to control the educa- 
tion of their offspring and the preeminent right of the Church 
by virtue of her supernatural mission to conduct her own 
schools unhampered by any unreasonable interference on the 
part of secular authorities.” 

“We commend the zealous efforts of Catholic educators who, 
with the generous cooperation of the laity, are laboring to main- 
tain our high standards, despite the difficulties and hardships 
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caused by prevailing economic conditions. As taxpayers bear- 
ing a double burden we unite with our fellow citizens in the de- 
mand for such a reduction in the costs of education as is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of sound standards.” 

“With deep concern we note the ever-growing neglect of edu- 
cation in the home accompanied by the corresponding assump- 
tion by the state of duties which belong to parents. In view of . 
the serious consequences of such neglect we exhort pastors to 
impress upon parents their sacred duty to preserve the home as 
the fundamental educational agency, and to steadfastly oppose 
the tendency of the state operating through the school to wrest 
from them their God-given rights.” 

“The effective teaching of religion and morality constitutes 
the very reason for the existence of the Catholic school. While 
our aim should always be to make the teaching of religion vital 
and fundamental we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
truths of Revelation as defined in the authentic teaching of the 
Church are always to be kept in the foreground. Through its 
various departments the association should make this entire 
matter a subject of constant study.” 


Capuchin Educators Hold Annual Meeting 


The fifth educational conference of the Capuchin Province of 
St. Augustine was held at St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., the 
first week in July. The Conference was attended by friar edu- 
cators from various houses of the Province in Washington, D. C., 
Hays and Victoria, Kansas; Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Her- 
man, Pa. 

The topic of discussion was economics or the social question. 
Papers read included “Brief History of the Development of the 
Social Question,” by the Very Rev. Claude Vogel; “Over-Pro- 
duction and Under-Consumption,” by the Rev. Clarence Tschip- 
pert; “The Living Wage,” by the Rev. Donald Shearer; “The 
Cooperative Movement,” by the Rev. Alfred Carney; “The So- 
cial Problem and the Church” (Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI), by the Rev. Athanasius Karlin; “The Social Problem 
and the Training of Our Priests,” by the Rev. Norman Speicher; 
and “The Social Problem and the Priest,” by the Very Rev. 
Sigmund Cratz. 

The following officers were elected: The Rev. Athanasius Kar- 
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lin, president; the Rev. Peter Hohman, vice-president, and the 
Rev. Bertrand Brookman, secretary. It was also decided to hold 
another meeting next year with Pastoral Theology as the sub- 
ject matter. 


Franciscan Educational Conference 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference was held at the monastery of Our Lady of Consola- 
tion, Carey, Ohio, June 30, July 1 and 2, under the auspices of 
the Very Rev. Provincial Superiors of the three branches of 
Franciscans. 

Eleven provinces of Brown Franciscans, Black Franciscans, 
and Capuchins in all parts of the United States and Canada 
were represented. The Rev. Paul Vollrath, O.M.C., Superior of 
the monastery in Carey, extended hospitality to the more than 
40 delegates. 

The subject matter of the meeting was “Our Seraphic Semi- 
naries,” or Franciscan preparatory seminaries. During the six 
sessions of the conference 15 papers were read and discussed. 

At the closing session of the conference an election of officers 
returned all the officers of last year to their posts. The Very 
Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M., president of St. Bonaventure’s 
College, N. Y., continues as president of the conference. 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 


A total of 241,869 pupils attended Catholic high schools in the 
United States in the scholastic year of 1930, it is shown by the 
biennial survey just completed by the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference for the 1932 Direc- 
tory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, which will be published 
next month. 

This total enrollment represents a gain of 16,024 pupils, or 7.1 
per cent, over the total enrollment of Catholic high schools in 
this country in 1928, when there were 225,845 pupils: in at- 
tendance. 

In 1930, there was a total of 2,123 Catholic high, or secondary, 
schools, the survey also shows. This is approximately the same as 
in 1928, when there were 2,129 Catholic high schools in operation. 
The slight decrease in the number of Catholic high schools be- 
tween 1928 and 1930 was due, it was stated, to the consolidation 
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of a number of institutions and the resultant discontinuance of a 
number of small schools. However, though this practice was 
followed to a considerable extent, it was almost completely offset 
by the establishment of new Catholic high schools in that two- 
year period. 

The teachers in Catholic high schools increased in numbers 
from 13,489 in 1928 to 14,307 in 1930. This represents an in- 
crease of 818 teachers, or 6.1 per cent. Religious teachers in 
Catholic high schools increased 671 in number, or 5.8 per cent, 
while lay teachers increased 147 in number, or 7.6 per cent. 

Reports returned in the survey show that of the total number 
of pupils in Catholic high schools, 102,094 were boys and 135,120 
were girls, while a total of 4,655 pupils were not classified as to 
sex in the reports. 

The Archdiocese of Chicago reported the largest total en- 
rollment of any See, namely 18,083 pupils. 

The enrollments in Catholic high schools reported from other 
Archdioceses and Dioceses are as follows: 

Archdioceses: Baltimore, 5,417; Boston, 9,519; Cincinnati, 
7,768; Dubuque, 3,685; Milwaukee, 3,850; New Orleans, 3,191; 
New York, 11,203; Philadelphia, 12,806; Portland in Oregon, 
1,350; St. Louis, 4,597; St. Paul, 3,530; San Antonio, 1,247; San 
Francisco, 5,514; Santa Fe, 827. 

Dioceses: Albany, 3,989; Alexandria, 653; Altoona, 1,356; 
Amarillo, 66; Baker City, 238; Belleville, 625; Bismarck, 269; 
Boise, 527; Brooklyn, 11,357; Buffalo, 3,322; Burlington, 823; 
Charleston, 308; Cheyenne, 39; Cleveland, 7,115; Columbus, 
3,345; Concordia, 793; Corpus Christi, 242; Covington, 1,185; 
Crookston, 255; Dallas, 813; Davenport, 1,870; Denver, 1,857; 
Des Moines, 752; Detroit, 10,148; Duluth, 639; El Paso, 343; 
Erie, 2,126; Fall River, 558; Fargo, 494; Fort Wayne, 1,893; 
Galveston, 931; Grand Island, 559; Grand Rapids, 2,961; Great 
Falls, 304; Green Bay, 1,097; Harrisburg, 1,095; Hartford, 1,305; 
Helena, 1,044; Indianapolis, 2,746; Kansas City, 1,916; La 
Crosse, 1,632; Lafayette, 830; Leavenworth, 1,987; Lincoln, 418; 
Little Rock, 586; Los Angeles and San Diego, 3,618; Louisville, 
2,730. 

Manchester, 984; Marquette, 805; Mobile, 1,094; Monterey- 
Fresno, 388; Nashville, 1,543; Natchez, 1,074; Newark, 6,746; 
Ogdensburg, 1,303; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 1,432; Omaha, 
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1,924; Peoria, 1,962; Pittsburgh, 5,107; Portland, 1,055; Provi- 
dence, 2,288; Raleigh, 77; Rapid City, 107; Richmond, 1,467; 
Rochester, 2,306; Rockford, 1,090; Sacramento, 575; St. Augus- 
tine, 1,057; St. Cloud, 871; St. Joseph, 961; Salt Lake, 368; 
Savannah, 629; Scranton, 2,919; Seattle, 1,980; Sioux City, 1,862; 
Sioux Falls, 575; Spokane, 802; Springfield in Illinois, 1,517; 
Springfield (Mass.), 4,254; Superior, 436; Syracuse, 2,262; 
Toledo, 3,839; Trenton, 3,808; Tucson, 299; Wheeling, 985; 
Wichita, 764; Wilmington, 457; Winona, 1,460, and Belmont 
Abbey, 91. 


RACIAL ATTITUDES SURVEY IS MADE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The beginnings, development and remedies of national antipa- 
thies in children constitute the subject-matter of a report just 
issued by the Committee on National Attitudes of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Maurice 8. Sheehy, former chairman of the Commit- 
tee. This study embraced sixty Catholic elementary and high 
schools in thirty states and Puerto Rico, and is said to he the 


first such study ever made of Catholic school pupils. 

Among the most interesting developments of the report are: 
Racial or national consciousness appears at a very early age 
among children, many demonstrating this consciousness at the 
age of six. Girls are inclined to show more prejudice towards 
foreign children than boys. Association or contact with un- 
popular racial groups seemed to decrease the force of prejudice 
in all the schools reporting. Most teachers believed racial and 
national intolerance were largely due to absorption of adult at- 
titudes at home. Social and economic factors were thought to 
complicate the question of racial prejudices. Practically all the 
teachers reporting paid tribute to the exceptional advantages of 
religious instruction in dissipating national intolerance. Most 
schools reporting had not examined their libraries with the idea 
of removing literature which might be suggestive of prejudice to- 
ward particular races and national groups. 

The Committee concludes that the “evidence received in this 
study seems to warrant further study of the question of racial 
or national attitudes in the Catholic schools.” It recommends 
the treatment of this problem in connection with the Catholic 
Parent-Teacher Associations so that there might be cooperation 
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between the home and school in eliminating prejudice. It also 
suggests a more critical study of civics and history texts with the 
thought of replacing those texts which might seem to lend sup- 
port to national prejudice with those which “include treatment 
of universal brotherhood, international understanding and the 
all-embracing scope of charity.” It urges supervision of extra- 
curricular activities so that cognizance may be taken of diffi- 
culties involved in national prejudices, and a specific program for 
promoting international good-will in and outside the classroom 
in every Catholic elementary and high school throughout the 
country. 

One of the conclusions of the report would justify such a dis- 
tribution among the teachers of Catholic students in that it 
states that “too little attention was given to the possibility of 
teachers’ communicating racial or national dislikes to the stu- 
dents. This, of course, may be done without the teachers being 
conscious of his or her own prejudices. Due allowance should 
be made in the preparation of teachers for elimination of any 
such acquired feelings.” 

This study is the first of a series on national attitudes and 
international cultural cooperation to be issued by this Commit- 
tee. It recommends “a more thorough analysis of the reasons— 
parental, hereditary, and psychological—for the attitudes taken 
by children toward certain national groups; a study of the list 
of textbooks obtained during the course of the preliminary sur- 
vey; preparation of definite teaching units which would con- 
tribute to improve attitudes at the elementary and high school 
level; and the stimulation of an active cffort through seminaries, 
lay organizations, and parishes to mobilize Christian thinking 
against the un-Christian state of mind that underlies false na- 
tionalism.” 

“While the evidence gathered in this study may not be suffi- 
cient to warrant many general conclusions,” the report states 
in its final paragraph, “it is sufficient to suggest the advisability 
of a Catholic school organizing a campaign for international and 
interracial good-will. The seeds of peace should be sown during 
the tender years when fundamental moral and religious ideals 
fructify most readily. Under the auspices of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, 151 Catholic colleges have 
adopted a Peace Week program, and throughout the year Peace 
activities in these institutions are directed by the Association. 
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Under its guidance special programs have been conducted in a 
great number of Seminaries and Newman Clubs throughout the 
country. However, this effort should be extended to the elemen- 
tary and high school students. Intolerance of any kind should 
be placed in its proper perspective of unChristian behavior. The 
Catholic school has tremendous resources in the familiarity of its 
students with such truths as the Fatherhood of God, the all- 
embracing effects of Redemption, and the single standard of 
charity insisted upon by Christ. The expenditure of a great 
deal of effort and the concentration of genius on this problem as 
it affects the students of Catholic schools is justified both by the 
facts produced in this study and by the fact that international 
and interracial goodwill belongs to the very essence of Christian 
behavior.” 

The members of the Committee preparing this report are: Rev. 
John M. Cooper and Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy of the Catholic 
University of America; Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Sister Miriam 
Alacoque, D. L. Maynard Gray and Milo F. McDonald of New 
York; Ellamay Horan and John T. Ellis of Chicago; Leslie Foy 
and Sara E. Laughlin of Philadelphia; Rev. Adolph D. Frenay, 
O.P., New Haven; Rev. Francis J. Gilligan, St. Paul; Sister M. 
Immaculata, Scranton; Sister Mary Vincent, Convent Station, 
N. J.; Anna Gill Gamble, York, Pa.; Maurice Lavanoux, Boston, 
and Frances M. Quinlan of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Since the completion of this study, the chairmanship of the 
Committee on National Attitudes has passed to Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes of Columbia University, who has added to this group 
the following: Rev. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of 
America; Georgiana P. McEntee and Frances S. Childs, of New 
York; Mrs. George E. Brennan, Chicago; the Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Gowan and Clarence J. McCabe of Washington. 
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The Supervision of Rural Schools, by C. J. Anderson and I. 
ewell Simpson. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1932. 
. xiii . Price, $2.50. 

The latest volume in the Appleton set in supervision of teach- 
ing deals with a much-neglected phase of the subject. If super- 
vision in urban schools has been frequently undeveloped, much 
more so has this been true of supervision in the rural sections. 
Chronologically the origin and first growth came in the larger 
cities, for obvious reasons. Quite rightly, however, the rural 
school problems are coming to be studied much more intelligently 
and intensively. When Pittman published his volume in 1921 
(“The Value of School Supervision,” Warwick and York), he was 
pioneering in an attempt to evaluate progressive methods when 
applied to rural school situations. Since that time there has ap- 
peared a number of doctors’ dissertations and state surveys and 
studies covering a variety of problems in rural supervision. The 
National Society for the Study of Education gave evidence of its 
belief in the necessity for studying the rural school by devoting 
its Thirtieth (1931) Yearbook to that subject. The textbook 
literature in the field, however, has remained meager. 

The setting of the problems of rural school supervision is ad- 
mirably given by the authors. One gains a truer appreciation 
of the prodigious task confronting the rural supervisor when he is 
told that nearly half of the 617,078 elementary public school 
teachers in the United States are employed in rural schools, and 
that about one-half of the rural teachers are in one-teacher type 
schools. A body of some 200,000 teachers in one- and two-room 
rural schools are teaching 3,000,000 pupils. The geographical 
size of the supervisory unit, ranging anywhere from 50 to 5,000 
square miles, complicates the problems almost beyond descrip- 
tion. To attempt supervision under such conditions the super- 
visor, it would appear, must be possessed of determined optimism, 
whatever his other qualifications may be. 

These qualifications, unfortunately, are not very thoroughly 
discussed. The authors give a pretty fair analysis of the rural 
teacher, but not of the supervisor. When such a formidable 
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artay of problems faces the supervisor, one is tempted to inquire 
if he is competent to cope with them. 

A feature of the book that constitutes at once one of its chief 
values and chief weaknesses is the inclusion of much, very much, 
material based frequently on experience alone. As a source book 
in what supervisors are doing under various conditions the volume 
is indeed valuable. The supervisor in working out his prob- 
lems, however, would want to know not merely what some one 
else is doing or has done, but what would be best for him to do. 
In speaking of the methods for gathering data in supervising the 
classroom, for example, the reader who desires an evaluation of 
check lists, teachers’ estimates, pupil activities, and the like, is 
not making an unreasonable request. Conclusions should not be 
forced, and the subject is replete with unsolved problems, but 
nevertheless more evaluation than is included would be a dis- 
tinct improvement. 

While at one point (p. 217), the authors appear to sympa- 
thize with the demand that teacher preparation and supervision 
should aim to stimulate and inspire real professional leadership, 
the main theme of the book seems to be to give innumerable 
“recipes” of what should or might be done under very specific cir- 
cumstances. We are still in the full-flush of teacher training, 
rather than teacher education. The authors give evidence of the 
difficulty of avoiding the Scylla of emotional vagaries, and the 
Charybdis of elaboration of the obvious. Despite its weaknesses, 
the volume should be read by all who are engaged in the general 
field, and especially by those charged with the responsibilities of 
rural school supervision. 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER, 
University of Notre Dame. 


An Outline of the gy of Europe, 1815-1932, compiled b 
Henry W. Littlefield. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1932. 
This outline or synopsis of the chief events of European his- 

tory since the Congress of Vienna is quite similar, indeed a prac- 

tical continuation, of the Outline of the History, 1500-1848. It 
should be handy for a young teacher, for college students com- 
ing up for examinations, for tutorial schools, and for summer 

school classes which aim to cover large fields of history in a 

superficial manner. The brochure aptly describes itself as “The 
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Student’s Private Tutor” with a short bibliography and type 


questions at the end of each chapter. 
Ricuarp J. Purce.u, 


Supervised Study, by Louis R. Kilzer, Ph.D. New York: Profes- 
sional and Technical Press, 1931, pp. xvi+-332. 

In the May number of the Catholic World there appeared an 
editorial on The Conditions of Education in the United States 
Today. In it Father Gillis speaks with a frankness that jumps 
at you as fact after fact is disclosed. As one peruses this all too 
true picture of the case as it is one cannot but feel that the 
meager returns of the labors expended can be accounted for in 
a large measure by the fact that our teachers are matter-minded 
rather than pupil-minded. In short, far too many of them do 
not know how to train their pupils to think, i.e., to study. Until 
this truth is frankly acknowledged and the art of study given 
its rightful place in the American System of Education the work 
of our pupils will continue to be a process of piling up credits and 
of marking time. Like the editorial, this truth will sting and hurt 
but cannot be denied. Affix as we will such high sounding 
phrases as Magne cum Laude or Maxima cum Laude to our 
Diplomas, the fact remains that far too many of our pupils go 
out from our educational institutions without having acquired 
that priceless blessing of knowing how to study. 

Dr. Louis R. Kilzer has therefore done a real service to the 
work of American Education in preparing this volume on the 
Supervision of Study. It has been written as an assistant for 
the teachers and administrators of our elementary, high schools 
and junior colleges. The author has given us in this volume an 
excellent treatment of the meaning of, the need for, the present 
conditions of, the effects of, and the art of introducing the work 
of Supervised Study. The faculty of each of the schools men- 
tioned above should take up this meaty volume and make it the 
object of discussion at their first four or five faculty meetings 
this year. By so doing they as a faculty or as individual teach- 
ers will be preparing themselves in the one thing necessary, for 
the success of the pupils intrusted to their care. 

The volume is well prepared, carefully arranged, neatly 
printed and rich in suggestions and bibliographical references. 
In some ways the writer of this volume can be said to have 
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builded better than he realized. The teachers who thoughtfully 
peruse its contents alone can know just what this last statement 


connotes. 
Leo L. McVay. 


Children and Their Parents, by Maud E. Watson, Ph.D. New 

York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932, pp. ix+-362. 

This book is not, as the title might suggest, another volume 
dealing with the general field of parent education. Its pages are 
given over in very great part to a detailed presentation of ten 
cases of children with problems. In addition there are two short 
chapters treating mainly of the historical development of psychi- 
atry, a third dealing with the technique of psychiatric treat- 
ment, and a fourth evaluating the present technique. 

The case studies are presented, as Dr. Watson points out, to 
show that the difficulties of children are related to their emo- 
tional unadjustments and that the latter frequently grow out of 
the emotional unadjustments of their parents and their attitudes 
resulting from their own life experiences. The child seeks in 
the parental relationship love, security, recognition, and approval. 
When the parents, because of their own emotional problems, are 
not able to satisfy the child, the latter expresses his needs in 
symptomatic behavior, the outgoing child projecting on his envi- 
ronment his dissatisfactions in behavior, such as truanting, lying, 
temper tantrums, etc., and the ingoing child expressing his dis- 
satisfactions in seclusiveness, moodiness, or neurotic reactions 
such as vomiting attacks, headaches, and numerous complaints 
which have no organic basis. The author repeatedly insists that 
all the various factors that have entered into the creation of the 
child’s problem must be taken into consideration—attitudes, 
points of view, prejudices, physical condition, mental equip- 
ment, and the total situation of his environment. 

The cases, as a matter of fact, show much painstaking gather- 
ing of data, the history not only of the individual child and his 
parents, but also that of the grandparents, both paternal and 
maternal, being given in great detail. Indeed, one of the faults 
one might find with the volume is the recording of much data 
that has no obvious relation whatever to the cases of the children 
in question. Moreover, there is a tiresome repetition of details, 
a matter that becomes particularly objectionable in the cases in 
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which sexual and marital delinquencies are rehearsed. Nothing 
is too sacred to be kept secret. Even the parties’ opinions of 
their confessors must be recorded. 

The reader will hardly agree with all the interpretations made 
in this volume. The opinion, for instance, that the conversion 
to Catholicism of Jerry’s father (p. 157) was probably due to 
“his need still to be dependent emotionally” might well make 
one wary about accepting too readily other interpretations that 
are ventured. The author, in fact, admits that psychiatric tech- 
nique is still far from being as perfect as that of the physical 
sciences, that there are still involved therein many undefined and 
uncontrolled factors. 


Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 
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